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ABSTRACT 



This guide, which is intended primarily for adult education 
practitioners in Virginia, explains the process of developing workplace basic 
skills programs. Presented first is background information on the guide's 
development. The following are among the topics discussed in the guide's 
seven Chapters: the need for work force education (changes in business and 
education and changing definitions of literacy) ; marketing and assessment of 
training needs (adult educators and employer roles in marketing efforts; 
business conduct; informal and formal assessment techniques); recruitment and 
selection (selecting measurement and formal assessment instruments) ; funding 
and Contracting (stakeholders, contractual issues, cost estimation, financial 
responsibility, funding sources) ; curriculum design (curriculum needs in 
changing workplaces, finalizing employer requirements and expectations) ; 
staff development resources (recruitment, selection, and preparation of 
instructors) ; and delivery of instruction (employer and employee goals, 
end- of -program evaluations) . Appendixes constituting approximately 75% of the 
guide contain the following: sample introductory comments to workplace 
students; learning style characteristics; learning style tips; information 
about learning style preference; workplace teaching tips; sample workplace 
math problems; two lifelong learning evaluation surveys; sample evaluation 
results for students in a basic math skills class; tips for effective (lively 
and exciting) training; and discussion of workplace education versus adult 
basic 'education . (MN) 
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This Guide is published in a three-ring binder format to facilitate use as a hands-on, 
systematic tool and to accommodate updates. Think of it as a work-in-progress which 
will be evaluated and re-designed as ideas from the field are submitted which give new 
insights into successful workplace basic skills programming. 

A feedback form is included in the Appendix (Int-2). After reading and/or using the 
Guide , you are encouraged to evaluate it carefully' and submit suggestions for 
improvement by using this form or sending the information in formats of your own 
choosing. 

Copies of this guide are available from: 

The Adult Education and Literacy Resource Center 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
4080 Oliver Hall, 1015 West Main Street 
Richmond, VA 23284-2020 
Telephone: (804) 828-6521 
1-800-237-0178 
FAX: (804) 828-7539 
sjoyner@satum.vcu.edu 



Dedication 

Virginia ’s Guide to Workforce Education Program Development is 
dedicated to the countless employees throughout the Commonwealth 
who attend basic skills programs in the workplace and teach us the joy 
of adult education. 
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The Challenge 

In 1994, the Virginia Office of Adult Education formed a team of thirteen adult education 
workplace practitioners with the task of developing of a "how to" manual for providing 
Adult Education skills programs in the workplace. 



The Response 

This Guide is the product of the Virginia Adult Education Workplace Workgroup, as the 
13-member writing team came to be known; thus, it springs from the knowledge and 
experience of adult educators in Virginia who have in one way or another participated in 
workplace basic skills programs throughout the Commonwealth. These professionals 
have several decades of experience marketing, developing, administering, and teaching 
workplace basic skills programs. Names of those who served on the writing team are 
cited below. Their addresses and telephone numbers can be found in the Appendix at the 
back of the Guide. 

Rex Adams 
Judy Bailey Kinker 
Brenda Bryant 
Carolyn Crowder 
Glenda Harrell 



The Purpose of the Guide 

The Guide is designed for use by a wide variety of groups and individuals who have at 
least one thing in common -- an interest in workplace basic skills programs. Primarily, 
it is an attempt to capture best practices for public and private literacy providers who are 
called upon to develop, market, and deliver workplace programs, often with little or no 
background or expertise in workplace training. 

Although the Guide is geared toward adult education practitioners, the principles are 
equally applicable to marketing any education and/or training program to business and 
industry. For those who are new to workforce education, the Guide offers a glimpse of 
the cultural differences between business and education. Employers also may find the 
Guide of value as they bring the world of education into their workplaces. 

Whether you are a novice, an experienced workplace program marketer, developer, 
instructor, administrator, or an employer, we sincerely hope you find the Guide 
informative, and even a little entertaining. 



Charles Goodman 
Bill Greene 
Beverly Lancaster 
Betsy Mathias 
Fran Mitchell 



Paul Parker 
Dale Temple 
Steve Veno 
Stacey Wright 
Dot Hayes 
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As indicated earlier, assessment occurs at many times during the development process 
and for a variety of reasons: 

• Early in the process, the provider may suggest an assessment of the workplace 
culture and company goals in relation to the basic skills of the workforce 

• The employer may wish to assess the workforce to determine if skill levels 
meet the needs for production of product or service and thus help determine 
whether or not a basic skills program is indicated. 

• Some employers may have a clear understanding of need, but want to use 
assessment instruments to identify specific employee needs which will 
determine the content and structure of the program to be developed. 

Selecting a Measurement Instrument 

Measurement tools used to assess skill levels of individuals who may participate in 
workplace classes can include both standardized and authentic instruments. The provider 
should gather a variety of assessment instruments and have an understanding of when and 
how each may be appropriately used and how the results may be used bye the instructor 
to facilitate the employee/student’s educational program. 

Deciding upon the appropriate assessment depends on a number of factors: goals of the 
class; reporting requirements for the employer; length of the program. The decision of 
which , if any, assessment instrument to use is best decided upon in conjunction with the 
program administrator and curriculum designer. 

A Word about the Format 

The Guide is divided into seven chapters, each one covering a major step necessary for 
development and delivery of successful workplace basic skills programs: 

1 Understanding the Need 

2 Marketing and Assessment of Training Needs 

3 Recruitment and Selection 

4 Funding and Contracting 

5 Curriculum Design 

6 Staff Development Resources 

7 Delivery of Instruction 

At the end of each chapter is a list of additional resources that are located in the Appendix 
at the back of the Guide. Although the Appendix items are not always cited elsewhere in 
the text, they provide a wealth of information related to topics covered in the Guide. 

Over eighty entries are included! Please take advantage of this valuable resource! 
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List of Resources Located in the Appendix 

Int-1 The Workplace Workgroup (as of January, 1996) 

Int-2 Evaluation Form for Guide 
Int-3 Resources 

Int-4 Regional Planners and Specialist 

Int-5 VA Department of Education, Adult Education and Training 
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A “Wake-up Call” 

Workplace literacy emerged as an issue in the 1980s with the publication of studies that 
highlighted the changing character of the global economy, and the increased skill 
requirements for front-line workers. 

In 1990, the National Center on Education and the Economy published America ’s 
Choice: High Skills or Low Wages! This report, which focuses on the organization of 
work in America and the importance of training front-line workers, had an effect similar 
to the 1983 National Commission of Excellence in Education report, “A Nation at Risk: 
The Imperative for Educational Reform.” Both works called for dramatic changes in 
America’s education process to enable this country to compete in a global economy. 



The Changing Worlds of Business and Education 

As business and industry comes to the realization that a literate workforce is a key to a 
healthy “bottom line,” adult education and literacy practitioners must respond with the 
development of new techniques to meet basic skills needs in the workplace. The method 
of instruction used in traditional classrooms, and in ABE/GED classrooms, may not be 
relevant or appropriate in a workplace classroom. 

Adult educators become familiar with the process of assessing the basic skills needs of 
employers, employees, and practitioners. The field learns a new language (business) and 
becomes familiar with a new culture (making profits). We have one foot in the adult 
education world and the other in the world of business and industry — in essence, being 
bi-lingual and bi-cultural. 

While an understanding of the language and culture of business is imperative for adult 
educators, so too, is an understanding on the part of employers that solid basic skills are a 
necessary foundation for employees to benefit from higher level training. How can one 
use Statistical Process Control (SPC), for example, without knowing how to add, 
subtract, multiply, or divide? How can one teach the math skills needed for SPC without 
knowing what the subject matter is and how it is used in industry? 

Adult education and literacy programs are as diverse in content and quality as they are in 
number. Some basic trends in Virginia, however, are worth noting: 

• Workplace programs in Virginia are geared to the needs of the adult learner; 

• Programs are open to adults with a variety of skill levels. 
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Virginia boasts more than 252 workplace basic skills programs. The Guide attempts to 
capture an analysis of information from practitioners who have participated in many of 
these programs. The information provided herein comes from experience, not statistical 
studies, and from successes as well as failures. — 



Workplace Education Pays 

“The firms that invest in education programs are gaining far more benefits 
from new technology and the reorganization of work than firms that have 
introduced quality programs but do not provide basic skills education. 
Where the two operate in tandem, it has resulted in improvements in 
productivity, customer satisfaction, delivery time, scrap and error rates, 
and worker morale.” 

from The Missing Link, Southport Institute for Policy Analysis 



The Importance of Workplace Basics 

An excellent summary of the importance of basic skills to the future of America is 
included in the Appendix. This summary is taken from the introduction to Workplace 
Literacy: Reshaping the American Workforce (U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Division of Adult Education and Literacy, May 1992). 



The Changing Definition of Literacy 

Today there is no one widely accepted definition that totally encompasses the term 
“literacy,” let alone the term “basic skills.” For purposes of this Guide, however, basic 
skills refers to those skills needed by employees to function effectively in the workplace, 
namely: 



• Reading 

• Math 

• Oral Communication 

• Problem Solving 

• Critical Thinking 

• Written Communication 

• Information Technology 

• Listening Skills 
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Chapter 1 



Understanding 
the Need 



CHAPTER PREVIEW: The discovery of the 
relationship between the financial “bottom line” of 
business and adult education’s ability to provide 
basic skills programs resulted in the development of 
this Guide. Adult education practitioners and 
employers must combine efforts to develop a more 
literate workforce. Meanwhile, the definition of 
“literacy” continues to change as workplace 
requirements increase. 
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List of Resources Located in the Appendix 

1-1 The Missing Link, Southport Institute for Policy Analysis. (Selected excerpts 

published in the Business Council on Effective Literacy Newsletter, July, 1992.) 

1-2 Introduction to Workplace Literacy: Reshaping the American Workforce. (US 
Department of Education, Office of Vocation and Adult Education, Division of 
Adult Education and Literacy, May, 1992.) 

1 -3 National A dult Literacy Survey (NA LS) : Report Summary 

1 -4 “Educational Characteristics of Persons over 25 in the New River Valley: 1 990 
Census” (sample handout) 

1-5 Characteristics of Today’s and Tomorrow’s Workplace, from What Work 

Requires of Schools: A SCANS Report for America 2000. Original Source: 
“Competing in the New International Economy,” Washington Office of 
Technology Assessment, 1990. 

1-6 Bibliographical information on Workplace Basics: The Skills Employers Want 

1-7 Bibliographical information on What Work Requires of Schools: A SCANS 

Report for America 2000 

1-8 Bibliographical information on The State of the South: A Report to the Region 
and Its Leadership, MDC, Inc., April, 1996. 
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The Marketing Effort 

Basic skills programs are like any other commodity or service a business or industry 
buys. Employers ask for and insist upon a quality product in retum for their financial 
investment. Remember, business and education have very different philosophies. 
Business and industry exist to make a profit, so market programs as the investment in 
human resources — which they are. 

Solid basic skills, whether offered through a traditional adult education program in the 
workplace or through a customized curriculum, benefit both the participant and the 
“bottom line.” While this may be difficult to document through test scores, employers do 
see substantial changes in the attitudes and behaviors of basic skills program participants. 
It becomes important, therefore, to collect anecdotal information to share with future 
prospects. 

Every part of the process, from marketing to delivery, takes time. It is very rare to meet 
with a company and have a program on-line immediately. While some programs may go 
on-line a month after initial contact, in some instances it may take 1 8 months or longer 
from initial point of contact to actual instructional delivery. 

Many persons may be involved in marketing basic skills programs in the workplace. At 
the minimum, two people participate, one representing adult education and one 
representing the employer. The critical roles of each of these “players” will be discussed. 

The Adult Educator Role in the Marketing Effort 

While no particular position is required in an adult education or literacy program to 
market workplace basic skills, there are specific skills and characteristics which make 
those who market successful. Marketing is essential to all implementation. It is not, 
however, for everybody. Find and develop those in your organization and community 
who are comfortable and effective as marketers. 



Individual Skills and Characteristics 

A brief shopping list of skills and characteristics includes (but is not limited to): 

• Honesty 

• Ability to build trust: Work to develop both personal and professional credibility. 

• Ability to maximize opportunities. 
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CHAPTER PREVIEW: The objective of marketing 
is to convince employers that a workforce well 
grounded in basic skills is a business advantage in 
today’s competitive marketplace. This chapter will 
take the reader through each step in the process of 
marketing basic skills programs in the workplace, 
from identifying clients from among prospective 
business, industry, and government employers to 
assessing their workforce education and training 
needs. 
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• Good interpersonal skills: Approach the employer as a listener and problem 
solver. Ask questions, listen to answers, and develop solutions together which 
address specific problems confronting that business or industry. Basic skills 
programs are not a “one size fits all” proposition. Part of marketing is meeting a 
specific need. Don’t try to impose your solution unless it fits the employer’s 
stated need. 

• Patience 

• Excellent communication skills (especially oral communication and listening 

skills): 

Practice communicating. Videotape yourself or have a reliable person critique 
your presentation. 

• Knowledge of the educational background of the community 

• Knowledge of educational resources within the community to meet the needs of 
business 

• Organizational skills: Back up what you promise with action. If you promise to 
send a proposal within the week, do it! 

• Appropriate attire: Always dress professionally, but match your dress to your 
audience. Dress so the customer is not distracted by what you wear. 

• Perseverance 

• Contracting Skills 

Marketing also requires a working knowledge of the language and culture of business. 
Being able to “speak” Business as a Foreign Language (BFL) includes conversing 
intelligently about current educational practices and issues which drive business and 
industry. There is a growing body of business and industry terminology that the adult 
education practitioner must assimilate to be an effective marketing force in the 
workplace. A glossary of business-related terms is located in the Appendix. 



Business Conduct 

In the age of information-technology and computers, the ability to communicate clearly 

in all formats is essential to being recognized in the marketplace. Develop a professional 

“presentation” which promotes and sells the product. Keep the following in mind: 

• Always match or exceed the quality of communication you receive from business 
and industry. 

• Create and disseminate a professional information brochure and business cards 
which list your vital information (name, title, agency, address, phone, fax, E- 
mail). 

• Have attractive, neat, and professional-looking handouts (from census figures to a 
list of satisfied customers). 

• When making presentations, use only high quality written and graphic 
information. 
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Follow-up all business contacts with written correspondence or telephone calls. 
Always address correspondence to a specific person, even when you are sending 
a mass mailing. You may want to start with the CEO. If the CEO finds the idea 
interesting s/he will probably pass the information on to the human resource 
manager or training department. Another approach is to start with the person who 
would present, initiate, and administer the program, usually the human resource or 
training department. If a pre-mailing is not getting you 80-100% interviews, drop 
it. Telephone calls will get you into 80-90% of human resources or training 
departments. The human resource managers (HRMs) feel good about suppliers, 
particularly new ones. 

In follow-up telephone calls, be direct and ask for an appointment at a specific 
time. “Mary, this is Bill. I’m following up on our conversation (or letter I wrote 
you) last week and I’d like to get your input on basic skills programs. Would 
tomorrow at 2:30 or Thursday at 9:30 a.m. be the best time for us to meet?” 

Keep looking until you find the “right” contact. If you have no success with the 
CEO, try the HRM or supervisor of training. If the HRM can’t be reached, keep in 
touch with the HRM’s secretary. Businesses receive hundreds of calls each 
month from vendors like you who are selling a product. Be persistent and keep 
going back. It sometimes takes more than a year from initial contact to program 
delivery. Timing is important. Keep trying by saying, “May I contact you again in 
June?” 



The Employer Role in the Marketing Effort 

Marketing workplace basics pre-supposes employers who are open to developing the 

basic skills of their workforce. The reasons “why” employers offer basic skills programs 

are as varied as the workplaces themselves: 

• Some employers in business, industry, and government believe that an educated 
workforce is essential for success in today's competitive marketplace. 

• Some companies offer basic skills programs in preparation for down-sizing or lay- 
offs. They want to provide employees with education and training opportunities 
so they will be marketable after leaving their employ. 

• Some believe that an employee who is learning anything (and thus exercising 
brain cells) is an asset to the company. 

• Some seek to stem the high school drop-out rate by encouraging parents to finish 
high school and set a good example. 

• Some want to improve the quality of life of their workforce and community. They 
seek to "give back to the community" and may open classes to families of 
employees and members of the community. 

• Some employers have assessed the workplace and know exactly what education 
and training programs they need and want. 

• Others have no idea. 
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• Some think they know what they want, but change their minds during the 
information gathering and analysis phases. 

• Some have no idea that mastering basic skills is essential for success of higher 
level training efforts. Employees with low math skills, for example, have 
difficulty mastering statistical process control (or SPC). A "Math for SPC" course 
could ease the transition to higher level training programs making both employees 
and training more cost effective. 

• Some companies want (or think they can only afford) generic programs. 

• Others seek programs that fit their specific company needs, goals, and objectives. 
These employers expect basic skills training to be flexible, focused on skills 
needed in the workplace, and designed to help employees better perform job- 
related tasks. 

• Technology entering the workplace. 

• Job maintenance — helping employee keep jobs with increasing skill requirements. 

• Job advancement — help good employees move up the system. 

Adult education practitioners will be interested in knowing the answers to the following 

questions; therefore, employers should expect to hear these questions or be ready to 

provide this information in the routine conversation with the adult educator 

representative: 



• What communication channels exist? (e.g. newsletters, paycheck inserts, 
etc.) 

• Is there a union? 

• What is the general design of the company? Is there a committee of labor 
and management? Or is management only to blend employee and 
management needs? 

• Does management think a workplace education program will help? 

• Does education/training have a high priority? 

• What type of training is regularly conducted? 

• How has it been perceived by the workforce? 

• Are skill requirements in the workplace changing? 

• Is work accomplished in teams or are teams used in decision making? 

• Is the organization unionized? What is the relationship between the union, 
management, and the workforce? 

• Are mid-level managers supportive of basic skills classes or are they 
threatened by them (because perhaps they ought to be in the classes 
themselves)? 

• What does management think the goals of the program should be? 

• Will participation in the program be required or voluntary? 

• Will employees be paid for participation? 

• What facilities are available for course delivery? 

• What equipment is available (TV, VCR, overhead projector, computers)? 

• How much time will be allocated to the program? 
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• Will participants' work in the class be confidential? 

• When will classes be held? Are multiple sections needed to meet needs of 
employees on all shifts? 

• If employees are to attend class “on the clock”, what time best meets the 
needs of the company? Who will cover jobs while participants are in 
class? 

Planning and Implementing a Marketing Strategy 

A well-planned marketing strategy will greatly ease implementation later on. When 
planning a marketing strategy, begin with the assumption that education is a value-added 
commodity. Adult education and literacy practitioners are professionals to be highly 
valued, and, so too, is their product. 

Be customer oriented. Approach the employer with a generic product (basic skills), but 
don’t assume you know what they need. There are many different types of basic skills 
workplace programs. No "one size fits all." One workplace program prepares employees 
for the GED exam while another teaches the math skills needed to read blueprints. One 
program teaches hotel housekeepers English as a Second Language while another 
prepares production workers to read and comprehend Material Safety Data Sheets. Ask 
questions. Analyze the answers. Ask more questions. Propose a program which meets 
the employer’s particular needs, not your own. Get input from employees. 

Often the employer's stated goals do not match those of participants. It is imperative that 
these issues be addressed early in the process. In addition to covering a host of different 
topics, workplace programs, like those in traditional adult education classes, include 
employees of varying skill levels. Participants range from non-readers to high school 
graduates who are refreshing dormant skills. Emphasize blending employer and employee 
needs. 

Have a clear understanding of the services that can be effectively provided. Don’t market 
a course customized from in-house materials unless you have a curriculum developer on 
hand and build funding into the contract to pay for development. Do market such a 
program if you have both the curriculum designer and instructors trained to deliver a 
customized course. And be sure your providers know what you are marketing so they can 
deliver as promised. Involve them in the development of the marketing plan. In this 
way, you can design a marketing plan which is ethical and achievable. Don’t promise 
anything you or your provider cannot deliver. 

Between the 1990 U.S. Census and the National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS), ample 
evidence exists to suggest that a large percentage of the workforce could benefit from 
basic skills instruction. Marketers should have a variety of materials with quotes and 
statistics available to hand out when making contacts. Several samples are included in the 
Appendix. 
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Regardless of purpose and skill level of those involved, all basic skills workplace 
programs share a common goal: improving employee skills. 



Identifying Prospective Employers 

Knowing who prospective employers are and the issues with which they are dealing 
requires time, energy, and research. Researching local companies and getting to know 
their business vision and mission are important parts of the identification of good 
business, industry and government partners. Some ways to discover the key “players” 
and current business issues are outlined below. 

Marketers should: 

• Be knowledgeable about the community. Network with a variety of community 
organizations where business representatives meet. Identify and meet with those 
who can facilitate the marketing process. 

• Create opportunities to speak to local community groups such as Lions, Rotary, or 
Kiwanis. 

• Join the Chamber of Commerce and attend Chamber events. 

• Join, attend, and give presentations at professional organizations to which the 
business community belongs such as: 

• ASTD (American Society for Training and Development) 

• SHRM (Society for Human Resource Managers) 

• IMI (International Management Institute) 

• ASQC (American Society For Quality Control) 

• Contact work related organizations such as: 

• Virginia Employment Commission (VEC) 

• Community Advisory Boards 

• Private Industry Council (PIC) 

• Economic Development Agencies 

• Host “show and tell” events, which can be powerful. Invite several CEOs or 
HRMs to hear testimony by managers and students from workplace basic skills 
classes. Let them “sell” your product. Be sure to offer a meal and require an 
RSVP. Call your guests the day before the event to remind them. If the person you 
invited can’t attend, suggest a representative be sent instead. Economic 
Development departments and Chambers of Commerce are often willing to co- 
sponsor events of this nature. Invite elected representatives and the press. Having 
a “big name” is a plus. 

• Tell everyone you meet about your program and the services you can provide. 

It’s amazing how often the person you sit next to at a meeting is related to the 
HRM at a local company. Market to your seating companion and let him or her 
get you an entre with the relative. Casually letting one company know that 
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another one is sponsoring a basic skills program often has a “keep up with the 
Joneses effect.” Companies don’t like to let the competition get ahead and may 
consider getting started themselves. 

• Develop and maintain an extensive database of companies, CEOs, HRMs, 

addresses, telephone numbers, accurate titles, and specific responsibilities. 

• Develop a tracking system or log which includes each contact, a summary of the 
contact, and other strategic information. 

• Newspaper articles of program startups. Radio newspots. 

To conserve time and energy, target specific companies for marketing. Look for 
companies with: 

• 50 or more employees. While workplace basic skills programs have been 
successful in both large and small companies, to be cost effective marketers may 
wish to concentrate on companies with 50 or more employees. 

• less than 50 employees who may be interested in forming an education 
consortium 

to meet their combined basic skills needs. Consortiums of companies with less 
than 50 employees are often better served through public classes or literacy 
volunteer groups. This is also true for rural and urban areas where there is little or 
no industry. 

• progressive management 

• good corporate citizenship goals (toward employees and the community). 
Companies fitting this profile are more likely to establish basic skills programs 
and thus become successful models to follow. 

Chambers of Commerce, economic development groups, or planning district offices may 
be of help in locating companies such as these. The pattern in Virginia suggests that the 
following are among but not limited to those industries receptive to the development of 
workforce basic skills programs: 

• Furniture manufacturers 

• Apparel/textile manufacturers 

• Manufacturers of automotive parts 

• Departments of local governments 

• The hotel industry, particularly for English as a Second Language (ESL) programs 

• Service providers such as cooks, maintenance workers, janitorial staffs 

• Health care providers 

• College and university food service, housekeeping, and physical plant employees 

• Temporary employment services 

• Ship builders 

• Food manufacturing 

• Paper and pulp products industry 

• Community services agencies 
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Initiating Contact 

The first contact between the marketer and a potential client may be initiated by either 

party: 

• Employer initiated: The business/industry may uncover or recognize the need for 
workforce basic skills development. In such cases, there is usually a “trigger 
event” 

which precipitates both awareness and contact. If such an event occurred, it’s 
helpful to know what it is. Ask questions. Listen closely. Bring the trigger to the 
surface. Triggers may include the purchase of new equipment, changing 
management and/or management styles, setting new company goals and 
objectives, a costly error due to poor basic skills, companies seeking certification, 
the introduction of statistical process control, or employees requesting education 
opportunities. 

• Adult Educator initiated: The company may or may not have recognized the need 
for basic skills education. In some cases the managers of a company may not be 
aware of the resources which are available to meet the adult education and 
training needs of the workforce. Making them aware of available services, and 
reminding them periodically, will facilitate the selling process when a trigger 
event happens. Prior to initial contact, research the company. Know what their 
product or service is and familiarize yourself with as much background 
information as possible. Also, before contacting an employer, identify key 
personnel who can facilitate the process or influence decision-making in the 
corporate structure. Key personnel may include: 

• CEO or President 

• Plant Manager 

• Human Resource Manager (HRM) 

• Personnel Manager 

• Corporate (in-house) trainers or educators 

• Union Representatives 



Defining the “Client” 

The marketing strategy depends on who is considered to be the client. Adult education 
and literacy practitioners have traditionally defined the client as the student. When 
establishing workplace basic skills programs defining the client can be difficult. There 
are many divergent perceptions of what and whose client needs are to be met. A marketer 
should make no assumptions about who the client is, but should strive to clearly define 
the client during the information gathering process. 
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• Marketing on behalf of the employee as the client requires an approach which 
appeals to employers as good corporate citizens. The marketing approach might 
center on the positive ripple effect a basic skills program will have on the 
employee, the employee’s family, and the community as well as the effect the 
employee wants to have on company profit and productivity. 

• Marketing to the employer, asjhe client focuses on the needs of the company to 
develop its human resource potential. (It also means convincing prospective 
participants that the company is investing in its most important resource - people, 
and not looking for a way to downsize. Before you make any promises to 
potential participants, make absolutely sure this is NOT the case. Don’t get caught 
in a situation where it is.) 

• - Marketing on behalf of the union as the client requires the wisdom and dexterity 

to win the union’s support without losing the support of management. Many 
unions support basic skills programs. Some even have education and training 
requirements in their union contracts. Marketers need to investigate the 
relationship between education and qualifying for (or bidding on) jobs. 

• Marketing to multiple parties (i.e., the employer and employees, or a consortium 
of small employers) requires multiple strategies. Each has a separate and distinct 
reason for participation which may not be a problem unless the reasons conflict. 
(That’s why assessment is so important!) Your job is to show how each 
Stakeholder group benefits, complements each other and helps the company 
compete. 

For an excellent resource to help sort out the confusing topic of “Who is the client?”, see 

The Politics of Workplace Literacy 4 Case Study by Cheryl Gowen, New York: 

Instructors College Press, (1992). 



Basic Skills Advisory Team 

It is strongly suggested that marketers encourage or otherwise convince employers to 
utilize a Basic Skills Advisory Team. Advisory teams facilitate internal communication 
and can be beneficial in evaluating and improving programs. The team knows the 
company environment and is able to identify and maintain necessary chains of 
communication. An Advisory Team can also provide the internal enthusiasm and drive 
needed to make the program succeed. 

Working with an Advisory Team has an advantage over marketing to a single individual 
at the company: consistency. Managerial turn-over within companies, particularly in 
Human Resource Manager (HRM) positions, is tremendous. Working with an Advisory 
Team reduces the probability of having to start the marketing process at ground zero 
when an HRM leaves the company. 
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The marketer works closely with the Advisory Team and may become the liaison 
between the adult education provider (if different from the marketer) and the company. 
The marketer acts as an educational consultant who translates employer needs into 
educational objectives. 

Advisory Teams generally include personnel from all levels of the company. Employees 
may or may be involved in the needs analysis segment of marketing. Often employee 
requests for GED classes or basic skills refresher courses provide the impetus for 
employers to sponsor a workplace basic skills program. If an Advisory Team exists, it 
should include one or more potential students. 

The Basic Skills Advisory Team serves the following functions: 

• Assists in the process of assessing needs; 

• Assists in designing, developing, and evaluating the program; 

• Assists with recruiting; 

• Has decision-making authority or can influence those who do. 



Assessment 

Adult educators have defined assessment in many different ways. A brief sampling: 

• Assessment is the value-free ascertainment of the extent to which objectives 
determined at the outset of a program have been attained by participants. 

Stephen Brookfield 

• Assessment refers to the gathering of information, or data collecting. 

Janine Batzle 

• The purposes of assessment: (1) provides initial diagnostic information; 

(2) provides assistance in choosing methods and materials for instruction; 

(3) provides valid and reliable measurement of progress in the program. 

Alan M. Frager 

• Most educators agree that assessment of critical literacy — the higher level 
capabilities involved in comprehending, composing, and communicating — is 
beyond the reach of group-administered paper-and-pencil tasks. These abilities 
emerge in the flow of complex activities performed by groups of students working 
under the instructor ’s guidance. The instructor is in a unique position to observe 
and document performance and understanding. Viewed in this manner, 
assessment is a daunting task, requiring both professional knowledge and 

wisdom. 

S. Jay Samuels and Alan E. Farstrup 
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Simply stated, assessment may be defined as the process of determining where you are 
now and where you want to be at some time in the future. The role of the adult educator is 
t o facilitate the movement between the two. 

When establishing a workplace program, two very different areas of assessment must be 
considered: 1) assessing the workplace environment to determine what specific skills and 
skills levels are required for acceptable job performance, and 2) assessing individual 
employees to determine current competencies. 

In the first instance, assessing the workplace environment, the employer assists the adult 
education provider in gathering information that can be used to jointly establish 
objectives for the program. Since this is part of the marketing process, this area of 
assessment is treated in this chapter, with an assortment of informal techniques and 
formal instruments described. 

In the second instance, assessing individual employees, the adult educator uses familiar 
diagnostic tools to obtain critical information regarding employee skill levels. In some 
cases, this assessment is conducted as part of the marketing process to lend credence to 
the need for a program. In other cases, this assessment is not conducted until the program 
has actually been agreed upon, in which case it becomes part of the process of recruiting 
and selecting employee participants. For that reason, it is treated in the next chapter. 

Once the program is in place and employee participants have been identified, the 
instructor may use the information on individual skill levels to choose methods and 
materials fo r instruction as well as for establishing baseline data to measure and 
document individual and group progress. This application thus becomes part of the 
delivery of instruction activity. 



Developing an Assessment Plan 

With the endorsement of the employer, the provider develops an assessment plan, taking 
the following practical and “political” criteria into consideration: 

• reason for conducting an assessment 

• informal assessment techniques available 

• formal assessment instruments available 

• company policy on employee assessment 

• union policy on employee assessment 

Once the provider has a well-thought-out proposal, the assessment plan is presented to the 
company representatives for their approval and support, fully prepared to address the 
following: 
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• what or who will be assessed 

• techniques or instrument which will be used and rationale for their selection 
(NOTE: It is suggested that the provider prepare a chart or other graphic showing 
an analysis of the various assessment instruments available for a specific skill or 
outcome. This facilitates understanding and agreement on the selection from a 
“menu” of possibilities and also enhances the company’s general understanding of 
the assessment process.) 

• skill or outcome to be evaluated 

• cost and who will pay for it 

• general logistics 

• assessment schedule (dates, times, location, and targeted population) 

• materials and supplies needed 

• support assistance, if appropriate (proctors, aides, etc.) 

Remember: Present the plan as a recommendation. The entire assessment process should 
be characterized by a continuing dialogue between the marketer/adult education provider 
and the employer representatives in which any or all of the following people may work 
together to shape an education/training program appropriate for that particular workplace: 

• Marketer 

• Adult Education Administrator 

• Basic Skills Advisory Team 

• Human Resource Manager 

• Training Department Representatives 

• Union Representatives 

• CEO 



Gathering Information for Assessment Purposes 

Begin by collecting as much information about the workplace as possible. It is amazing 

how often a seemingly unimportant bit of information turns out to be the key to selling 

and then designing a workplace curriculum. 

When gathering information, remember to observe the following guidelines: 

• Stress confidentiality. Be sure you indicate that information shared with you will 
be used only for purposes of the course and will be kept confidential. Ask if the 
company would like you to sign a formal agreement protecting their proprietary 
information. 

• Ask questions constantly. 

• Assume that you do not have all the answers. View your job as that of an 
investigator. When you ask questions to collect information, listen on two levels: 
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to what is actually said and what is implied. Facilitate honest discussion with 
whomever is involved. 



Informal Assessment Techniques 

Various informal assessment techniques may be used to identify specific skills required 

for acceptable job performance. Among the Appendix items for this chapter are several 

lists of basic skills to look for. One of these lists has been reformatted so that is can be 

used by the adult educator to document findings. 

• Meet with the CEO or Plant Manager. Determine the objectives for the 
program and elicit their support. 

• Develop a relationship with the Human Resource Manager and/or the 
Training Department. It's important that the program complement and support 
other training programs in the workplace. 

• Focus/discussion groups - Facilitated discussions may include sessions in which 
a cross-section of employees brainstorm a list of skills needed in their workplace 
today and those which are anticipated to be needed in the future. The group can 
then order the listed skills by broad categories and rank them by importance. 

• Interviews - Talking confidentially with a cross-section of employees (including 
management and production workers and union representatives where 
appropriate) about the changing workplace and what skills are essential for 
success in the future. Interviews can be analyzed for trends and suggestions. 
Interview supervisors, particularly those who supervise front-line workers. 
Supervisors and mid-management folks usually know the skills or lack thereof of 
the employees they manage. Interview "expert workers" to determine the skills 
they believe are necessary in successfully completing their work tasks. 

• Observation/Tours - Take the opportunity to learn about the company, its 
processes, skills needed to perform specific jobs, and work conditions. Ask about 
every process and the skills needed to complete it: Who does what? When? How 
does the person know what to do in different situations? Who is authorized to stop 
production and on what basis? How much are employees empowered to make 
decisions about work? Do they do so? Where are computers used and by whom? 
What skills (reading, writing, computing, etc.) are involved in each task? Ask 
about safety guidelines when you request a tour and be sure to follow them. (Wear 
safety glasses, rubber sole shoes, restrain hair, no loose jewelry etc.) 

• Collect written information. Ask for copies of safety manuals, company 
newsletters, application forms, bulletin board charts and graphs, routing slips, and 
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anything else they will give you. (Don't be pushy. Assure the employer that the 
information collected will be kept confidential and do so.) In many instances, 
company materials are written by individuals who are visual learners, comfortable 
with the written word. Often the reading level of employees is not taken into 
account in developing written materials. 

Meet with the advisory team. Facilitate assessment sessions brainstorming lists 
of hot buttons and issues and determine which can be traced to basic skills. Adult 
education techniques work well in this situation. Use post-it notes, flip charts, 
nominal group technique, etc. Ask leading questions and have teams brainstorm 
answers. Help the group order responses and rank them, in the process identifying 
where basic skills are needed and where deficits may exist. 



Formal Assessment Instruments 

At various times in the development of workplace basic skills programs, formal 
assessments are used for different purposes. Assessment tools may include both 
standardized and authentic instruments. The provider should gather a variety of 
assessment instruments and have an understanding of when and how each may be 
appropriately used. Information gained during the company assessment process can later 
be shared (where appropriate) with the instructor to facilitate the employees ’ educational 
program, and, in the larger context, the employer ’s education and training needs and 
goals. 

Marketers and providers should approach the assessment process with questions, not 
answers. Just as no single basic skills program meets the needs of every company, neither 
does one assessment tool define education and training needs for every company. 

Providers should also consider whether or not the agency has the expertise to deliver 
appropriate assessment tools for the company. In some cases, employers may choose an 
outside assessment process such as the those available through the Virginia Community 
College System, American College Testing (ACT), or other companies. 

• Job Task Analysis - A formal assessment process whereby each step in a certain 
process is observed and analyzed. Expert workers are observed and interviewed 
and skills needed for particular jobs are defined. Appropriate training programs 
are then designed to teach skills needed for that particular job. 

• “Literacy Pays” - A worksheet developed by New Readers Press leads an 
employer through a short quiz to determine if their bottom line is affected by low 
skills of employees. Copies of the quiz are available from New Readers Press 
Publishing Division of Laubach Literacy International, Box 131 Syracuse, NY 
13210-0131. 
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• FORECAST Readability Formula - There are more than 50 readability 
formulas available. FORECAST is one of the more recently developed surveys 
and is easy to administer. Please note that basic skills classes are not always 
needed to address a literacy gap in the workplace. Some companies, upon 
becoming aware of the high level of written materials they produce have worked 
with adult education programs to be more clear and concise in the production of 
written materials. 

• Technical-Related Academic Career Competencies - The TRACC program 
includes a criterion-referenced instrument to test each competency that is common 
to most trade areas. TRACC was developed at the Woodrow Wilson 
Rehabilitation Center in Fishersville, VA 22939 for the Department of 
Rehabilitative Services. It is also a useful workplace assessment tool. Information 
about TRACC may be obtained from Nancy Nolen at 540-332-7989. 

• Training Survey - This survey is an adaptation of the Adult Education 
Information Sheet originally developed by the Extension Teaching and Field 
Service Bureau, The University of Texas at Austin. This survey provides gross 
placement information (Level I, II, III/GED) and is useful for giving employers a 
“snapshot” of reading and writing levels of employees. The training survey 
instrument included in the resource section has been administered to entire 
workforces with results reported to employers as follows: X% of the workforce 
reads and writes at Level I, X% at Level II, and X% at Level III. The instrument 
also provides valuable information regarding training needs for the employe*-. 

• “Working Smarter Productivity Check-Up” - Developed by the National 
Alliance of Business in 1991, this assessment is useful for determining changing 
needs in the workplace. A short video accompanies the survey which is useful in 
promoting the need and value of workplace basic skills programs. An adaptation 
of NAB’s survey is included in the resource section of this chapter. For additional 
information contact the National Alliance of Business, 1201 New York Avenue 
NW, Washington DC 20005-3917. 

• Work Keys - The Work Keys System is designed to serve business, industry, and 
labor, and educational entities. Employers can use Work Keys to identify the skill 
requirements of jobs. This information can help them select or further train their 
employees. Educators can use the job skill information to develop appropriate 
curricula and instruction that targets the skills and skill levels needed in the 
workplace. Contact American College Testing (ACT Client Services, POB 168, 
Iowa City, IA 52243-0168 (1-800-967-5539) 
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Assessment Results 

Results should be presented to the appropriate company representatives and/or the 
advisory team in a professional manner, with proper decorum and savoir faire, 
maintaining the confidentiality and dignity of those persons who were involved in the 
assessment process. 

To evaluate the assessment process, ask (and answer) these questions: 

• Did the assessment process yield useful information? 

• Did the assessment process yield the information needed or would alternative 
assessments have been more appropriate? 

• Was confidentiality of employee input/assessment maintained? 

• Was the assessment plan followed? If not, why not? 

• Were adequate resources available (time, materials, supplies, personnel)? 

• Did assessment results impact the employer’s decision to sponsor a basic skills 
program? 

• Were the assessment results used to draft a proposal with tentative program 
objectives? 

• Was the process appropriate in terms of time needed to administer and evaluate? 

• Was the company willing to free up employees to participate in the assessment 
process? 

• Were both management and employees involved in the evaluation process? 

Based on the evaluation, the provider will determine whether or not the process should be 
modified. If modifications are needed, do so. Use evaluations to plan for future 
improvement. Be sure the Advisory Team is aware of evaluation materials (without 
compromising confidentiality of participants) and is involved in the re-design of 
successive programs. 

The provider should be sure to keep informed of assessment tools and trends and revise 
the assessment plan as needed. 



Evaluation 

Evaluation of your marketing techniques is a key component of continuous improvement. 
It is easy to ignore the importance of gathering feedback on marketing strategies, but 
don’t be tempted to do so. If you are adding new programs on a regular basis you are 
doing fine. If you are not, find someone who is and work with them to learn new 
marketing techniques. (Note: “Regular basis” is a relative term. It depends upon how 
much time is devoted to marketing. A full-time marketer with experience may add 8 to 10 
new programs a year. Persons developing workplace programs on a part-time basis are 
often delighted with one or two.) 
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Don’t feel the need to follow the same pattern each time or each year, but do evaluate! 
Following the evaluation of marketing techniques and strategies, the marketing plan 
should be revised according to the feedback received. With experience the marketer 
learns to adapt to changing environments and to know which tool to pull out of the 
toolbox! 

• Ask a colleague to accompany you on a marketing call as an observer. Ask your 
colleague to listen to your presentation (not participate), make notes, and share 
with you afterward areas where you can strengthen your technique. Don’t be 
defensive about feedback. Use it to improve technique. 

• Send a formal questionnaire to companies you have worked with. This can be 
done whether or not they “buy” a program. Ask questions which determine if your 
message was delivered as you intended; if your attitude was professional; if you 
were pushy or too laid back. (Questionnaires or follow-up interviews can be made 
after the program is initiated, or after it ends. Were your sales promises accurate?) 

t 

• Meet with the Advisory Team for an evaluation session and solicit the Team’s 
honest input. Include administrators and instructors in the session. 

• Keep in touch with peers who also market and compare notes. 

Marketing is a skill developed over time. Everything can be improved by learning from 
experience. Experiment with various techniques and strategies and find those which best 
suit your style. Incorporate new ideas and new business concepts into the marketing plan. 
Keep improving your technique! 
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List of Resources Located in the Appendix 

2-1 “Business as a Foreign Language: Glossary of Terms for the Workplace” 

2-2 “Workplace Jargon and Organization of Work.” Presented at the Virginia Adult 
Education Meeting, Lynchburg, VA, October 27-29, 1993. 

2-3 "Workplace Basics: How to Determine If You Need a Program.” Adapted from 
“Working Smarter Productivity Check-Up,” National Alliance of Business, 1991. 

2-4 Basic Skills Advisory Team Information Gathering Questions 

2-5 FORECAST Readability Formula. (Source: Jorie Philippi, Literacy at Work: 

The Workbook for Program Developers.) 

2-6 Workplace Basic Skills Action Plan [Personalize to Company X] 

2-7 Workplace Basics Advisory Committee (checklists) 

2-8 Critical Skills Advisory Team Minutes (sample) 

2-9 “Satisfied Customers”: Regional Employers Keeping Competitive through Basic 
Skills Education (sample) 

2-10 Marketing Basic Skills -- A Role Play. Presented at 1992 Petersburg VAILL. 

2-1 1 Sample Basic Skills Workplace Partnership Agreement 

2-12 A Conversation on Workplace Education with an Employer Representative, from 
Region XII Adult Education Program in Martinsville, VA, on January 17, 1995. 
Published as an article in June 15, 1995 issue of Progress. 

2-13 “Instructor/Ethnographer in the Workplace: Approaches to Staff Development,” 
1994-97 College of Lake County National Workplace Literacy Program, Mary 
Kay Gee and Charlotte Ullman. 

2- 1 4 “A List of Basic Skills for the Workplace,” in Upgrading Basic Skills for the 

Workplace, The Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, College of Education, 
Pennsylvania State University. (4 pages) 





Chapter 3 



Virginia's Guide 



Recruitment 

and 

Selection 



CHAPTER PREVIEW: Recruiting class participants 
is another aspect of marketing. Although the adult 
education practitioner and the prospective employee 
students are the main participants, others may be 
involved in some decisions related to this phase. 
Choosing an appropriate formal assessment or 
informal instrument for the circumstances is 
important; therefore, the purpose and application of 
the instrument as well as information on the 
instruments, themselves, are presented. 
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2- 1 5 “Applications of Reading Skills Found in the Workplace,” Performance 
Technology, 1989. 

2-16 “Applications of Writing Skills Found in the Workplace,” Performance 
Technology, 1989. 

2-17 “Applications of Computation and Problem-Solving Skills Found in the 
Workplace,” Performance Technology, 1989. 

2-18 Reformatted version of “Applications of Reading Skills Found in the Workplace” 
to aid documentation. (2 pages) 

2- 1 9 Reformatted version of “Applications of Writing Skills Found in the Workplace” 
to aid documentation. (2 pages) 

2-20 Reformatted version of “Applications of Computation and Problem-Solving Skills 
Found in the Workplace” to aid documentation. (2 pages) 

2-21 “WAGE: Essential Skills,” (a list of basic skills), from Governor’s Commission 
on Adult Literacy, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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Recruiting Employees 

When a workplace basic skills program is approved to go on-line, the program must be 
marketed to potential participants. It is important for employees to be convinced that: 

• programs are offered with the intention of improving basic skills of the workforce 
(and for no other reason); 

• programs are not offered to identify employees with low skills; 

• work within the classroom remains confidential unless otherwise specified in the 
contractual agreement and explained to all participants; 

• participants and the company will gain from the experience. 

Employees enroll in workplace basic skills classes for a wide variety of reasons including 
(but certainly not limited to): 

• Working toward promotion 

• Encouragement from a supervisor 

• Setting a good example 

• Preparing for a lay-off 

• Learning skills for life 

• Learning skills necessary for the job 

• Personal growth and satisfaction 

• Support to a friend or relative 

• Getting a GED/ High School/ External diploma 

• Learning English 

• Up-grading skills 

• Making “points” with management 

• Getting released from work 

• Getting paid to attend 

Often, employees enter the classroom as skeptics— they are skeptical of their own abilities 
to learn; skeptical that the instructor can teach them any better than previous instructors 
have; skeptical that there is not a hidden motive by the company for offering the class; 
and skeptical that the class will be any different than other education programs they have 
attended. Self-esteem may be low as may also be self-expectations. Some employees 
may be intimidated as they enter the classroom because this training/educational activity 
may have a different look and feel to them. 



Assessing Individuals 

Both formal and informal assessments provide instructors with information about student 
backgrounds and goals. They also provide crucial information about appropriate levels of 
instruction. Once this information has been gathered, it must be blended with the stated 
goals and objectives of the workplace program as they are identified. 
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As indicated earlier, assessment occurs at many times during the development process 

and for a variety of reasons: 

• Early in the process, the provider may suggest an assessment of the workplace 
culture and company goals in relation to the basic skills of the workforce. 

• The employer may wish to assess the workforce to determine if skill levels meet 
the needs for production of product or service and thus help determine whether or 
not a basic skills program is indicated. 

• Some employers may have a clear understanding of need, but want to use 
assessment instruments to identify specific employee needs which will determine 
the content and structure of the program to be developed. 



Selecting a Measurement Instrument 

Measurement tools used to assess skill levels of individuals who may participate in 
workplace classes can include both standardized and authentic instruments. The provider 
should gather a variety of assessment instruments and have an understanding of when and 
how each may be appropriately used and how the results may be used by the instructor to 
facilitate the employee/student’s educational program. 

Deciding upon the appropriate assessment depends on a number of factors: goals of the 
class; reporting requirements for the employer; length of the program. The decision of 
which, if any, assessment instrument to use is best decided upon in conjunction with the 
program administrator and curriculum designer. 

After assessment instruments have been gathered, it is essential to know how to select the 
most appropriate instrument(s). No single assessment tool fits every situation. In giving 
recommendations about assessment tools, give attention to: 

• Validity and reliability of the instrument 

• Skills being assessed 

• Reading level of the instrument 

• Whether the instrument is administered to an individual or in a group setting 

• Time required to administer and score the instrument 

• Method of reporting results (Are the results in a format which is useable to the 
provider/instructor such as equivalent grade level, stanine score, or skill level 
based on a specified continuum?) 

• Cost (including purchase or duplication of the instrument, paying someone to 
administer and score the instrument(s) and preparing a report of the results and 
subsequent recommendations.) 

• Americans With Disabilities Act (ADA) guidelines 
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The provider should be aware of the effects of specific learning disabilities, special needs 
or language barriers in relationship to the assessment tool and the results it yields. The 
person who administers the assessment may need to provide optional adaptations to the 
assessment instrument and the testing environment, and/or utilize alternative assessment 
instruments. 



Formal Assessment Instruments (a partial and incomplete list) 

• ABE Information Sheet 

• Developed by the Texas Department of Adult Education, the Information 
Sheet is a “quick and dirty” way to assess learners according to three 
levels. 

• The survey asks participants to fill in questions in three parts. Those who 
can complete Part I are considered Level I (0-4) learners. Those who 
complete Part II are considered Level II (5-8) learners. Those who 
successful complete Part III are considered at the GED level (9-12). 

• The original assessment and an adaptation for the workplace are in 
resource section. 

• The Texas ABE program has given permission for adult education 
providers in Virginia to duplicate this assessment. 

• ABLE (Adult Basic Learning Examination) 

There are three levels to this instrument and each level has five or six sections. 
The sections cover vocabulary, reading comprehension, spelling, grammar (usage 
and mechanics), mathematics (number operations and word problems). Level 1 
corresponds to grades 1 -4; Level 2 corresponds with grades 5 -8;and Level 3 
corresponds with grades 9-12. This test may be administered to either groups or 
individuals. It is not timed, but each section takes the average adult 25 to 30 
minutes to complete. Manual scoring is moderately easy and takes about five 
minutes per instrument. 

• Contact: The Psychological Corporation 

555 Academic Court 
~ San Antonio, TX 78204-1061 

• BEST (Basic English Skills Test) 

BEST is an oral assessment of English skills which is competency based. There 
are two versions - the shorter takes approximately seven minutes per student to 
administer; the longer version about twenty minutes. The literacy portion is 
correlated to student performance level (SPL) descriptions, of which there are 1 0 
levels. 

• CAPS 

Type: Individual/Group 
Level: 7.0-13.0+ 
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Time: 51 minutes 
Contact: Edits 

P 0 Box 7234 

San Diego, CA 92167 

Phone: (619)222-1666 

FAX: (619)226-1666 

/ « 

CASAS 

The CASAS Life Skills tests assess a student’s ability to apply basic skills to “real 
life” situations, represented by pencil and paper, multiple choice questions. These 
items generally test the use of two or more basic skills in a functional context. 
Each item on the test measures a specific CASAS competency statement. These 
survey achievement tests provide for monitoring of group progress over a given 
period of instructional time. 

• CLOZE 

Cloze tests are a quick way to determine the reading comprehension ability of 
participants on materials written at a specific level of difficulty. They are 
constructed by systematically deleting words from selected passages, then 
requesting test takers to fill in the blanks based on their comprehension of the 
running text. Results of cloze tests are good indicators of how individual learners 
will function with the curriculum being developed. 

• COPS 

Type: Individual/Group 
Level: 7.0-13.0+ 

Time: 30 minutes 
Contact: Edits 

P O Box 7234 
San Diego, CA 92167 
Phone: (619)222-1666 
FAX: (619)226-1666 

• Official GED Practice Test 

• The Official GED Practice Tests help employees/students determine if 
they are ready to take the actual GED Tests. 

• The Official GED Practice Test is approximately one half the length of the 
GED test. 

• Comparing Practice Tests scores with the minimum scores required in 
your area will help the student/employee and instructor decide whether 
they are ready to take the full-length GED tests. 

• If scores are high, the employee/student has a good chance of passing the 
GED tests. 

• If Practice Test scores are low, the employee/student probably will need 
further study in one or more subject areas. 
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• The GED Practice Tests are available through local adult education 
programs or can be purchased by the employer or ertiployee/student. 

• Portfolio Assessment 

Portfolio assessment is an alternative form of assessment which involves 
instructors in gathering and interpreting measures of students’ progress toward 
literacy goals. A student-centered, multi-measure portfolio assessment includes: 

• writing samples 

• instructor notes on strengths and needs 

• long-and-short term goals of the student 

• record of materials read 

• record of attendance 

• vocabulary list 

• students’ self-evaluations 

• READ (Reading Evaluation-Adult Diagnosis) 

Developed by Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., the READ is a proven 
diagnostic tool for assessing adult students’ reading needs and progress. It is most 
appropriately used with Level I (0-4 th grade reading level). 

• Measures 1 0 levels of competency in word recognition in context, and 
in reading and listening comprehension. 

• Tests for word recognition and word analysis skills. 

• Measures recognition of sight words. 

• Measures recognition of letter names and sounds, digraphs, blends, 
variant vowels, consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC) clusters, silent 
letters. 

• Measures recognition of affixes and syllabication. 

• Tests on one-to-one basis or for a group screen in classroom use. 

• Comes with a reusable test book and one 50-page recording pad. 

• Type: Individual 

• Level: 0-5.5 

• Time: 30 minutes 

• Contact: Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. 

5795 Widewaters Parkway 
Syracuse, NY 13214 
Phone: 1-800-582-8812 
FAX: (315)445-8006 

• SORT (Slosson Oral Reading Test) 

• The SORT determines a student’s ability to pronounce words at different 
levels of difficulty. 

• The raw score equals the total number of correctly pronounced words from 
all lists. 
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• Reading level is determined by converting raw scores to equivalent grade 
levels using a SORT table. (A quick way to determine reading level is to 
divide the raw score in half.) 

• Type: Individual 

• Level: 0 - 10.0+ 

• Time: 5 minutes 

• Contact: Wide Range, Inc. (JASTAK) 

PO Box 3410 
Wilmington, DE 198004 
Phone: 1-800-221-9728 
FAX: (302)652-1644 

S.T.E.P.S. (Student/Instructor Evaluative Planning System) 

S.T.E.P.S. brings the student and instructor together on a regular basis to evaluate 
progress and plan for the future. The process gives students the opportunity to 
become involved in the planning for learning goals and is a valuable tool in 
helping instructors gain direction about student goals. 

Sample interview process available from Adult Education and Literacy Resource 
Center, 1-800-237-0178. 

TABE LOCATOR 

The TABE Locator tests vocabulary and math and is used to determine which 
TABE form to administer. Many programs only use the Locator as a placement 
guide for students. The Locator gives sufficient information for the instructor to 
begin instruction at an appropriate level and reduces the possibility of text anxiety 
in new learners. 



TABE (Test of Adult Basic Education) 

• TABE Survey Forms come in four levels: 
E (easy) 2.6 - 4.9 range 
M (medium) 4.6 - 6.9 range 
D (difficult) 6.6 - 8.9 range 
A (advanced) 8.6 - 12.9 range 



• TABE tests reading, language, and math skills. The number of correct scores 
can be converted to scale scores and grade equivalents and scale scores can be 
converted to percentile ranks and stanines by using the Norms Table. 

• Based on the recommendations of loyal TABE users, new TABE versions 7 & 
8 supports the same philosophies found in the best adult education programs — 
it highlights numerous integrated objectives, features authentic items that 
focus on adult life skills, and provides correlations to predict success on the 
GED tests. 

• TABE 7 & 8 assesses a wide range of basic skills and concepts adults need to 
live and work. It includes items that focus on a variety of cultures and life 
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skills that are interesting and relevant to the test-taker. And, all items and 
passages are as free as possible from ethnic, age, and gender bias. 

• Tests cover: reading, mathematics, language, and spelling. 

• Type: Individual/Group 

• Level: 2 . 6 — 12.9 

• Time: 2 hours 45 minutes 

• Contact: CTB/McGraw Hill 

209 Ryan Range Road 
Monterey, CA 93940 
Phone: 1-800-538-9547 
FAX: 1-800-282-0266 



TABE EspaZol 

• TABE EspaZol gives educators and training professional the information 
to plan effective teaching/training programs for Spanish-speaking adults. 

• TABE EspaZol evaluates the fundamental skill levels of Spanish-speaking 
adults by measuring basic reading, mathematics, and language skills using 
content appropriate for adults. 

• The first instrument of its kinds, TABE EspaZol helps distinguish how 
well Spanish-speaking adults can read in their primary language, so that 
ESL instruction can be planned. 



TALS (ETS Tests of Applied Literacy Skills) 

• TALS includes three literacy scales: Prose (skills in reading and 
understanding information found in books, newspapers, and magazines); 
Document (skills in identifying and using information in tables, charts, 
maps, and forms); and Quantitative (skills in working with numbers in 
printed materials). 

• TALS utilizes actual printed forms and documents used in everyday 
context. 

• TALS score indicates types of tasks which can be successfully completed. 
The Raw score is the total number of correct answers from each section of 
the test. The Raw score can be converted to a performance level (NOT a 
grade level). 

• TALS is directly comparable to the National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS). 

• Type: Individual/Group 

• Level: Based on performance level 

• Time 2 hours (40 minutes per test) 

• Contact: Simon & Schuster 

Workplace Resources 
POBox 1230 



Westwood, NJ 07675 

Phone: 1-800-223-2348 (to open account) 

1-800-223-2336 (for subsequent orders) 
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FAX: 1-800-445-6991 

TOFEL (Test of English as a Foreign Language) 

The TOFEL is administered world-wide to students interested in studying in the 

USA. It measures grammar, listening and writing “English language skills. The 

TOFEL is NOT appropriate for use with adult education students seeking to learn 

English. 

WRAT (Wide Range Aptitude Test) 

• The WRAT has two sections (1) reading and (2) math. 

• The reading section tests ability to pronounce words at different levels of 
difficulty. The raw score is equal to the total number of correctly 
pronounced words. Reading level is determined by converting raw scores 
to equivalent grade ratings on the WRAT table. 

• The math section tests ability to work a variety of math problems at 
different levels of difficulty. The raw score equals the total number of 
correctly worked problems. Math level is determined by using the raw 
score to look up equivalent grade ratings on the WRAT table. 

• Type: Individual/Group 

• Level: Math = N.l - 1 1.9; Reading = N.l - 13.7 

• Time: Math = 45 minutes; Reading = 15 minutes 

• Contact: Wide Range, Inc. (JASTAK) 

P O Box 3410 
Wilmington, DE 1 9804 
Phone: 1-800-221-9728 
FAX: (302)652-1644 
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List of Resources Located in the Appendix 
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Sample Memo from the Company (Recruitment Memo from the CEO) 


3-2 


Sample #1: Interest Survey 
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Sample #2: Interest Survey 
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Sample #3: Interest Survey 
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Sample #1 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Drive Yourself to Success! 
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Sample #2 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Announcing RDP’s “Skills for Today” 
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Sample #3 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Classes for Citizenship 
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Sample #4 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Workplace Basics - Why Basic Skills? 
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Sample #5 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Do You Want Free Help? 
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Sample # 6 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Quiers Ayuda Gratis? 
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Sample Introductory Comments to Potential Workplace Students 
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Assessment Tools (Abbreviated Summary) 
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Adult Education Information Sheet: General Placement at Enrollment 


3-14 


Adult Education Information Sheet (form) 


3-15 


Company XXX Training Survey. Adapted for the workplace from the Adult 
Education Information Form. 


3-16 


Worksite Information Form 
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Technical Skills Interest Survey 


3-18 


Sample Workplace Interview 
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Information Sheet Interpretation: Extension Teaching & Field Service 


3-20 


Training Survey [Customize for Company] 
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Chapter 4 



Funding 

and 

Contracting 



CHAPTER PREVIEW: Successfully developing a 
contract with the client is a critical skill. Roles and 
responsibilities of all “players” need to be worked 
out and understood. 
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Basic Steps Involved in Funding and Contracting 

The main objectives of the funding/contracting process are straightforward: 

• locate money to pay for the basic skills program; 

• negotiate agreements between or among stakeholders that are mutually 
satisfactory; 

• clearly delineate who has responsibility for each service to be provided and 
when/how it will be provided. 



Stakeholders 

At the very least, the following stakeholders participate in the funding/contracting 
activity: 

• Client (usually a business or industry but perhaps a union or community group) 

• Funding source (if other than the client or provider) 

• Provider 

Other individuals may be involved depending upon the type of program being marketed. 
They may include any or all of the following: 

• Assessor 

• Curriculum designer 

• Instructor 



Establishing Communication around Contractual Issues 

Logistics of the funding/contracting process must be determined. It can be helpful to 

develop a worksheet or formula which is appropriate to the fiscal restraints and 

requirements of all participants. Getting the information down on paper requires answers 

to a host of questions, including the following: 

• Is there a mechanism in the provider’s fiscal process to allow for receipt of 
payment from a business or industry? (Don’t laugh! This issue has caused many 
problems for public school systems which sponsor adult education programs.) 

• Does the fiscal process allow or require a built-in administrative/overhead/profit 
line? 

• Who is authorized to negotiate and sign the contract? 

• Who will be billed? 

• How will the fee be paid? Up front? Upon completion of the course? In 
increments? 

• Who should receive copies of the completed contract (i.e. each signatory? the 
instructor?) 
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Whether the program is provided through a partnership between the company and a 
public adult education provider or facilitated by a private contractor, a contract should be 
developed, agreed upon, signed by all parties, with copies distributed to all parties. The 
company usually retains the original copy. 



Estimating Costs 

Program price depends on many variables. Making accurate guesstimates becomes easier 
after the first few programs are underway. The practitioner begins to have a feel for 
program costs and, after careful investigation of company needs, can fairly accurately 
predict estimates. A word of caution: Don’t ever set a firm price before all the program 
parameters are set. Any variation may throw off the actual cost and leave one of the 
participants “holding the bag.” 

An important part of the information gathering process is determining the direct and 
indirect costs to be included and/or excluded from the contract. These costs will move 
from direct to indirect depending on the individual program, funding source, and 
provider. 

The following are generally considered direct costs: 

• Assessment of employee skills 

• Books/ materials 

• Curriculum development 

• Duplicating materials 

• Salary for instructor and aide for actual contact hours 

• Supplies (paper, notebooks, pencils, calculators) 

These are typically considered indirect (but sometimes direct) costs: 

• Administration 

• Assessment 

• Marketing 

• Recruitment 

• Overhead (rent, heat, power, lights, cameras, action) 

• Salary for preparation time and staff development of instructor and aide 

• Special instructor training 
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Assigning Financial Responsibility 

After costs have been determined, the negotiating begins on who will pay for what. The 
following questions should be asked, and more importantly, answered: 

• Who will pay for the program? 

• If the cost is to be shared, who will pay what? 

e Is the program being offered at cost or will the provider make a profit? 

• If the provider seeks to make a profit, how much will the market bear? 

• How much information will be disclosed in the contract? i.e. Will the contract list 
all costs, both direct and indirect? Only costs by major category? Only a bottom 
line lump sum? (Note: There is no one correct answer. The circumstances will 
dictate which method is appropriate and will vary from program to program .) 

• If outside funding is required, who will apply for it? Who will identify potential 
funding sources? Who will write the request? 

The authors of this Guide urge practitioners to market basic skills programs as a product 
which is for sale. Education is a commodity that business will pay for if they are 
convinced it is worth the investment. 

Employers purchase products all the time. All they ask in return for their purchase is a 
quality product delivered in a timely and professional manner. In most cases employers 
who are convinced of the value of improved basic skills will pay for a product which will 
improve those skills. Every company’s greatest asset is its workforce. Such an asset is 
surely worthy of investment. 

In spite of this reality, some employers are reluctant to purchase basic skills services and 
must be persuaded to assume their share of the financial burden. Long before it is 
possible to estimate, an employer often asks, “What will a program cost?” Be careful not 
to over price or under price your services and product. 



Identifying Funding Sources 

There are a variety of funding sources for workplace basic skills programs including, but 
certainly not limited to: 

• Corporate Offices 

• Employers 

• Government and community agencies: 

• Chamber of Commerce 

• Community College 

• Department of Social Services 

• Employment Commission 
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• 


Head Start 




• 


Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 




• 


Private Industry Council 




• 


United Way 


• 


Grants 


(federal, state, or private) 


• 


Unions 


• 


Other 





Implementation 

Once the contract has been negotiated, it may be finalized and implementation initiated 
by doing the following: 

• Present the contract to the participating parties; 

• Obtain necessary signatures; check local and legal language; 

• Distribute copies to appropriate people and offices. 

Evaluation 

After the contract has been signed and the program started* begin the evaluation of the 
funding/contracting process. Involve the employer in the process. Determine whether 
the contract was reasonable and whether the financial arrangements were carried out to 
the satisfaction of all parties. To redesign the funding/contracting process according to 
the evaluation results, be sure to ask the following questions: 

• Were costs accrued that were not considered during the contracting process? 

• Was there a tremendous amount of copying that was not anticipated? 

• Did the company expect that snacks would be served during class and that 
someone besides them was paying for them? 

• Was sufficient time budgeted for marketing, assessment, curriculum 
design, and staff development? 

• Did students need calculators that were not included in the budget? 

• If it’s a GED program, did the contract include the cost of the GED test? 

• Was the customer satisfied with the format of the contract? 

• Was sufficient information given? 

• Was the contract too long and complex? 

• Was the contract clear, understandable, and fair? 

• Did the financial arrangements work? 

• Were the bills presented in a timely manner? 
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• Were bills paid on time? 

• Were staff getting paid in a timely manner? 

• Was the amount budgeted for administrative overhead sufficient to cover 
costs? 

Make every experience an opportunity to learn from mistakes. This is particularly 
important if errors were made in the funding/contracting process. With time and care, the 
budgeting and contracting processes become simplified. 




Virginia 's Guide 



Chapter 5 



Curriculum 

Design 



CHAPTER PREVIEW: The different types of basic 
skills programs now available are reviewed, and 
possibilities for incorporating them into the design 
of performance-based workplace curriculum are 
discussed. Potential "players" in the design process 
are defined: the business, industry, or government 
representative; the advisory team; the curriculum 
designer; the program administrator; and the 
instructor/facilitator. Tips for evaluating the design 
process are also included. 
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Curriculum Needs in a Changing Workplace — 

You're an adult educator who wants to establish a workplace program. Have you ever 
heard these terms? 

participative management 
self-directed workforce 
high performance work systems 
work "cells" 

team-based management 

Chances are that even if you are familiar with the words, you may still be confused about 
what they really mean. Essentially, they refer to the concept of involving all employees 
in all phases of work, a radical departure from established practices of days gone by. 

In the organizational structure that existed in workplaces for decades, particularly in the 
manufacturing environment, work activities were divided into separate steps and each one 
assigned to individual employees in an "assembly line" set up. Workers were trained 
only for their specific step, and likely knew very little or nothing about the work that 
fellow employees were doing, or maybe even what the final product looked like. 

If an employee had a question about the work being performed, the appropriate thing to 
do was to discuss it only with the supervisor. If other people needed to be consulted, for 
example, people up or down the line in other departments, the supervisor served as the 
"go between". Employees, themselves, were expected to stick with the task at hand and 
wait to hear back from the supervisor. 

This structure made sense for years and years. In fact, American business prospered with 
this approach. And in many work environments it is still in place. But modernization of 
work equipment, technological developments, and the requirements of global competition 
have forced business people everywhere to reconsider these traditional practices. 

Fundamental to this challenge to the "old way" is the evolution in people's attitudes about 
what a workplace should provide in terms of productivity for the employer and personal 
satisfaction for the employees. Is it possible that goods could be manufactured and 
services provided in such a manner that profits are increased and human resources made 
use of in a more meaningful way? 

Team-based management promises such an alternative. In this structure, the supervisor 
functions as a coach who guides the team in its responsibility of running a total process. 
With facilitative assistance from a team leader, team members direct their own efforts. 
They may plan, organize, and schedule their work, identify problems and seek solutions, 
set goals, and develop strategies for improvement. The underlying reasoning is that the 
people who actually do the work can be the most effective contributors in deciding how 
the work should be structured and accomplished. 
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In spite of the potential benefits from this new arrangement, there are significant 
challenges. As employees become more "empowered", they use their minds more and are 
held accountable for the decisions they now have the responsibility to make. Typically, 
the skills required in the new workplace are more extensive than in the traditional one. 

Some people are delighted with this change. It allows them to participate in ways they 
have wanted for a long time. Other people, especially those who prefer working alone 
and answering only for themselves, may find these changes frustrating. Understandably, 
when the self-managed team approach is introduced into a workplace, it's not unusual for 
some people to get "on board" more quickly than others. Individuals and work "cells" 
progress at their own rates, experiencing problems, setbacks, and victories along the way. 

Training plays a strategic role in the new workplace scenario, in terms of how quickly 
changes can be implemented as well as how well they are received, both of which impact 
organizational success. 

Much of the training conducted in the workplace has been and always will be related to 
skills intended to improve actual job performance. There is a good reason for that. 
Regardless of an employee's specific job, each person needs to know how to properly 
operate the equipment and use the tools that are necessary to do their job, whether that 
person is a bank teller, a fork lift operator, or a medical assistant. 

However, as more and more workplaces create team-centered environments, there is a 
parallel need for increased knowledge and practice in working more effectively with each 
other, as individuals, and in groups. Not to mention that in this new workplace where 
there is an increased emphasis on workforce flexibility, employees must know their own 
individual jobs as well as learn those of fellow team members through cross training. 

How can adult educators assume a viable role in helping employees be more capable and 
thus assist organizations in being more competitive? What do adult educators have in 
their existing repertoire of programs that can be immediately applied? What is available 
that can be easily and quickly customized? Will some curricula be needed that don't 
even now exist? 



Basic Skills Programs: The Adult Education/Workplace Curriculum Continuum 

There are many different types of basic skills programs to be considered as possibilities 
for the workplace. In this Guide, workplace basic skills programs refer to any adult 
education opportunity involving skills which are provided to employees in the context of 
their work. 

One type that is quite familiar to the adult education practitioner is the traditional learner- 
driven program designed to meet the needs of the students as individuals. This 
curriculum emphasizes areas such as life skills and literacy/ ABE/GED competencies: 
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Life skills. Those which enhance a person's ability to function effectively in 
society. Listed below are but a few examples of the myriad of 
possibilities. 

• Time management 

• Personal finance 

• Personal grooming 

• Obtaining a driver's license. 

Literacy/ ABE/GED. Basic skills and certificates indicating a level of 
competency. 

• Reading and comprehension 

• Literature 

• Math 

• Social Studies 

• Science > 

A second type more commonly seen now in workplaces is the business-driven program 
customized for students as employees. In this Guide, workplace basic skills programs 
refer to any adult education opportunity involving skills which are provided to employees 
in the context to their work. Programs include, but are certainly not limited to: 

Job-Specific. Adult education may address job-specific skills through curricula 
designed to improve skills needed to perform a specific task such as: 

• Improved reading skills for "pickers" (those who select items from 
inventory and deliver to a particular location in the production facility). 

• Reading, recognizing, and understanding safety signs and policies at 
Company X. 

• Using Company Y's cash register. 

• Memo writing for shift managers. 

• Math for SPC or blue-print reading. 

Critical Thinking. Because literacy is a moving target, employees must be 
literate in many areas. In today's competitive environment a highly valued skill is 
the ability to leam. Two areas of general workplace learning are: 

• Information assessment skills 

• gathering information 

• analyzing information 

• critical thinking 

• problem solving 

• learning to leam 
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• Interpersonal skills 

• listening skills 

• oral communication 

• team skills 

• leadership development 

• consensus decision making 

A third type of program is, more or less, a "hybrid" of the traditional and the workplace- 
centered in that it is customized to meet both student and employer needs: 

Adult education using workplace materials, where basic skills are learned 
through the use of written materials germane to that particular workplace. These 
programs involve the transfer of basic skills to the workplace. The curriculum 
may utilize: 

• Company vision, mission, goals 

• Workplace policies and procedures 

• Insurance forms 

• Material Safety Data Sheets (MSDS) 

• Instruction manuals for machinery 

• Statistical Process Control (SPC) charts and graphs 

• Inventory reports 

• Shipping routes 

• Routing slips 

• Location of customers and suppliers 

• Hazardous Materials (Haz Mat) and Hazard Communications (Haz Com) 

This Guide is based on the premise that all basic skills programs in the workplace fall 
along a continuum from student-centered to employer-centered. For the purposes of the 
Guide, we are calling this the Adult Education/Workplace Curriculum Continuum. (A 
visual of the Continuum is included in the Appendix.) While there may be elements of 
both traditional and customized programs along the continuum, the degree of 
customization is determined by the program's stated goals and objectives. 

Pure adult education learning ends at this point, but broader workplace learning does not. 
Higher level workplace learning skills depend on a solid foundation in basic skills. For 
employees to gain maximum benefit from training programs in the workplace, solid basic 
skills make an excellent foundation. Basic skills programs are often designed to 
complement other training programs in the facility, including: 

• Total Quality Management (TQM) 

• Statistical Process Control (SPC) 
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• ISO 9000, QS 9000 

• Advanced Team-Building 

Linking Workplace Programs with Job Performance 

As adult educators extend their customer base into the workplace, one fact must be kept 
forever in mind: A business, any business, exists to produce goods or provide services. 
For training to be viewed as a "value added" activity in the workplace setting, it must 
support that reality. Employee participants in a workplace program must be able to apply 
what they learn in a classroom environment to real-life situations on the job. 

In the Workplace Basics Training Manual, Anthony Camevale, Leila Gainer, and Ann 
Meltzer talk about this "performance-based training" and define it as "a systematic format 
of instruction in which skills to be learned are clearly defined for the trainee and designed 
to reflect the skills required to achieve and/or retain employment." 

The challenge, then, for adult educators is to link all learning outcomes directly with 
ultimate job performance. This statement bears repeating. The challenge, then, for adult 
educators is to link all learning outcome directly with ultimate job performance. If this is 
true, if the workplace program curriculum must directly reflect the requirements of the 
job, does that mean that the traditional learner-driven programs which emphasize basics 
such as life skills and literacy/ABE/GED will be replaced by more business-driven 
programs that include job-specific training, critical thinking, and adult education using 
workplace materials? 

No, it does not. Any adult educator will recognize that the traditional basics are the 
foundation for those skills that are more easily identifiable with workplace tasks. (For 
example, an employee may be required to use SPC on the job, but if an understanding of 
the fundamental concepts of math is not there, the employee may have great difficulty 
with SPC.) Thus, the critical role that adult educators can play in helping employers use 
training strategically to impact "the bottom line" is to help them see that traditional basics 
are embedded in routine job tasks, and must be mastered before higher level learning can 
be addressed. 



Using Available Information and Simple Methods to Reveal Linkages 

In an earlier chapter we discussed how adult educators can assess the workplace 
environment to determine what skills are required in the performance of various jobs. 
Readers were given examples of basic skills they should look for and provided forms on 
which to document their findings (see Appendix for Chapter 2). 
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This may be an appropriate method, or even the method of choice, in many 
circumstances, but since closer scrutiny may be needed to get a clear picture of the exact 
requirements for some jobs, we will re-visit that activity here. 

Job Task Analysis is one of the formal assessments described in Chapter 2. Although it 
may be more time consuming than other methods, it is critical for tracing an obvious _ 
path, ie, "linkages", from the tasks performed in a job to any fundamental concepts that 
may be embedded in them. Included in the Appendix items for this chapter is a Job 
Analysis Matrix, a form that can be used to capture information during this process. 

An explanation of each type of information to be entered on the matrix is as follows: 

Job refers to the title of the job where requirements are being studied. 

Step refers to the particular part of the job, each actual task. 

Knowledges refers to the body of information a person must have in mind to 
perform a job. 

Skills refers to physical actions that a person must do to perform a job. 

Attitudes refers to values and beliefs that guide behavior or habits that a person 
must practice while performing a job. 

Fundamental Concepts are the basic skills, the "underpinnings" which serve as 
the foundation for the actual job tasks. 

By using a process such as this, adult educators can more easily see where the needs of a 
particular workplace fall on the Adult Education/Workplace Curriculum Continuum. It's 
also a useful method for uncovering all areas (not just the obvious ones) where basic 
skills are required. And finally, this process of analysis helps to ensure that the training 
adult educators provide is performance-based. 



Verifying Initial Program Objectives with Results from Job Analysis Process 

After information was gathered, checked, and re-checked during the assessment phase, a 
proposal was put together which clearly stated program objectives. It is crucial for the 
success of the program to re-visit program objectives before, during, and after the design 
phase. Why is this? 

Objectives that are developed based on an assessment of the workplace environment are 
tentative because the available data at that point is somewhat superficial, although it may 
be meaningful. With the job task analysis process, the provider is able to move from an 
assessment of the general environment to a closer scrutiny of the specific jobs. And, as 
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an evaluation is made of employee competencies, the gap between what is required in 

each job and what levels individuals are actually working at is revealed. 

Some ideas for clearly stated objectives are as follows: 

• This class will prepare participants for the GED test. Each student will be assessed 
to determine current reading and math levels and a personal course of study will 
be designed for each participant. The class will include some group activities, but 
will primarily focus on individual instruction, much like a one-room schoolhouse. 
Texts will be purchased from .... 

• This class will review basic math principles in preparation for blueprint reading. 
Participants will work in groups to learn and practice math concepts such as . . . 
and .... Blueprints from the company will be supplemented by standard adult 
education math texts. 

• This class will develop critical thinking skills through the use of technical 
manuals from company's pay-for-skills program. The class will emphasize before- 
, during-, and after-reading strategies to decipher the manuals and will increase 
employee comfort level with the written word. The text will be designed 
specifically for the company and will incorporate technical manuals throughout. 

• This class will emphasize basic math skills (arithmetic, charts and graphs, 
calculator use, square roots, decimals and fractions) as a precursor to statistical 
process control training. Company SPC charts will be utilized along with the math 
text .... 



Company-Directed Logistics 

The provider and the employer must communicate often and effectively, moving ever 
closer to an agreed-upon format for the basic skills course. Re-check this information 
and clarify assumptions on a regular basis. By ensuring that the following questions are 
clearly answered to the satisfaction of all partners, logistics of curriculum design should 
run smoothly: 

Who will design/develop the curriculum? This could be the instructor, the program 
administrator, a person or company which specializes in the area, or other persons 
associated with the adult education/literacy program or the client company. 

What is the time line? 

• When should the first draft be presented to the program administrator 
and/or the company? 

• When should be curriculum be finalized and approved? 
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• Who will do the training and when will the instructor be trained? 

• When is the program scheduled to go on-line? 

Is special training needed for4he instructor? When will the instructor be 
introduced to the project partners (advisory team, curriculum designer, etc.)? - 
When curricula for the workplace are customized, the instructor often benefits 
from training by/with the curriculum designer. 

What support materials are needed for this program? 

• Do participants require calculators, notebooks, paper? 

• Is a TV or VCR needed? 

• Will participants use workbooks? 

• Will flip charts, tape, and markers be needed? 

Who is responsible for what? After all logistical items are listed, clearly delineate who 
will take care of each item. Set time lines for completion. 

• Sometimes employers prefer to order books directly but need 
recommendations and addresses from the provider. 

• Some employers have calculators already available so they may not need 
to be purchased. 

• Who will collect materials to be included in a customized curriculum? 

How about the culture of the company? A key to constructing the best 
curriculum for a particular company depends upon the designer taking into 
account the culture of the company. Both curriculum and delivery method will 
depend in great part upon the answers to the questions raised during the 
information gathering process. For example: 

• A 5-hour per week Math for Blueprint Reading class offered during the 
lunch hour will likely be quite different from one offered T/Th from 6:00 - 
8:30 a.m. 

• Classes which involve shift workers whose shifts rotate frequently are not 
as conducive to group work as those in which participants remain 
constant. 

• Dynamics in a class of volunteers are quite different from those who are 
required to attend. (If it’s an option, opt for volunteers.) 

• If teams are used effectively in the company for production of work, they 
are usually quite effective in the classroom. 

• Mid-level managers who see the need for basic skills classes may not 
enthusiastically support them when they are instructed to free up workers 
to participate AND keep productivity at the same level while employees 
are in class. 
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• CEOs who "walk the talk" and support short-term losses in favor of long- 
term benefits are a joy to work with. Those who don't, usually aren't. 

Who Influences Curriculum Design? 

Programs do not customize themselves. It takes investigation, hard work, time, and 
money to customize a curriculum to a specific workplace. Customized curriculum design 
involves, at a minimum, one or more persons representing the employer and one person 
representing the provider. (If only one provider is involved, it is preferable that it be the 
curriculum designer.) 

Persons involved in the process may include: 

• Employer Representative 

Workplace programs are introduced to the employer through a number of different 
avenues. Most often education and training programs are initiated and/or 
coordinated by the HRM or Training Department. Often, one individual from the 
company acts as the sole liaison with the provider. This process works, but can be 
strengthened by using an advisory team. 

• Advisory Team 

An advisory team can play a key role in curriculum design. They help clarify the 
basic skills needed in that particular environment and help identify potential areas 
avoid or make use of (i.e. a pay-for-skills program, the union, or "unofficial" 
power brokers within the organization). When the advisory team is utilized in the 
curriculum design phase, the result is more often than not a quasi-official 
infrastructure of support for the program. 

• Curriculum Designer 

The curriculum designer may or may not be involved in the basic skills program 
in another capacity. At times, the program administrator also designs the 
curriculum. Sometimes it is the instructor who does so. In some cases the 
curriculum is authored by a person or company which specializes in curriculum 
design. Whichever model you follow, be clear at the outset who has primary 
responsibility for curriculum design and make that role clear to all other 
participants, particularly the employer. And, most importantly, be sure the 
person/company designing the curriculum has experience in adult education . , 
and/or training. 

• Program Administrator 

The program administrator is a key component to the curriculum design process. ; 
The administrator ensures that sufficient funds are available to pay the designer .. 
for time spent gathering information and writing the curriculum. The 
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administrator works closely with the designer to ensure that once written, the 
program can be delivered. The administrator must hire the best instructor for the 
course and be store that the instructor is well trained in adult education concepts, 
the language of the company, and the methodology being used in course delivery. 

Instructor(s) 

The instructor(s) should be identified as early in the design process as possible to 
ensure that s/he understands the goals of the program, the company's key players, 
and the environmental culture in which s/he will instruct. Once a program comes 
on-line, the instructor often becomes the main liaison between the employer and 
the administrator. Knowing who the key players are and being comfortable 
interacting with them smoothes the entire communication process. 



What Do You Want the Program to Accomplish? 

To determine if you are ready to start designing curriculum, ask these questions: 

• Is there consensus among participants about the need for a program? 

• Is there consensus about program goals? 

• Is there consensus about program content? 

• Has a specific issue or issues been identified which can be addressed through a 
basic skills course? 

• If a customized program is the goal, has a theme been identified around which the 
program can be built? 

• Is there agreement on course logistics? 

• If agreement exists on these issues, does the provider have necessary expertise to 
design and deliver the course? 

Once goals have been formalized and agreed upon (usually after much give and take), the 
curriculum designer is ready to begin blending: 

• the culture of the company . . . 

• with the goals of the program . . . 

• with company-directed logistics (time, location, number of participants, etc.) 

This is where the fun begins! 



Finalizing Employer Requirements and Expectations 

During the curriculum design phase any number of things may change, sending the 
designer back to the drawing board. If, for example, mid-level managers want line 
workers to better understand SPC charts but the CEO has her heart set on a GED 
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program, some work remains to be done. A few real-life examples from Virginia 
companies illustrate this point: 

• A new plant manager wants to take the program in an entirely different direction. 

• It's time for contract negotiations between the company and the union. The union 
now wants to be an active partner in program design. 

• Production schedules increase or decrease, necessitating scheduling changes. 

• The HRM, your only contact with the company, moves and doesn't leave a 
forwarding address. (Then you wish you'd had an advisory team! ! ! ! !) 

• New equipment necessitates a change in training priorities. Basic skills moves 
from the top to the bottom of the priority list. 

• The company learns more about basic skills options and their goals evolve into 
something new. 

• The advisory committee doesn't understand why you can't guarantee that x 
number of employees will have their GED certificates in 10 weeks. 

Conclusion: Stay in close contact with the appropriate company representative (the 
advisory team, company liaison, etc.) and other "stakeholders" to re-check assumptions. 
The last thing you want is to present a fully developed curriculum before the employer 
has had the opportunity to give feedback and determine if the program is on target. It will 
save a lot of time and effort in the long run. 



Evaluation 

When evaluating curriculum desifin, it may help to break the evaluation into sections 
corresponding to the writing process. Separating the process for evaluation purposes will 
help identify needed improvements. If the evaluation says only "Was the course good, 
bad, or indifferent?" you may not collect usable information. If each part of the process is 
evaluated, however, you will gain more information for the continuous improvement 
process. 

• Does the curriculum address the stated goals and objectives? 

• Are the goals, objectives, and strategies outlined in the curriculum? 

• Was the curriculum presented in a professional manner (on paper and by the 
instructor)? 

• Is the curriculum user-friendly for the instructor? 

• Is the curriculum manageable and achievable in terms of time allotted? 

• Was it reviewed by all partners before going on-line? 

• Does the curriculum correspond to the culture and philosophy of the company in 
which it is delivered? 

• Did the program meet its objectives? 

• How do we know if the curriculum made an impact on the employees' workplace? 
Did they show improvement? In what ways? 
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Use a variety of people to evaluate the curriculum design process. Especially, be sure 
that all parties involved with the program evaluate the curriculum design process: the 
advisory team, the instructor, participants, the administrator. 

Use evaluation information to re-design before the class is offered again. 
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List of Resources Located in the Appendix 
5-1 Sample Evaluation Form for Curriculum Design Phase 
5-2 Adult Education/Workplace Curriculum Continuum 

5-3 Job Analysis Matrix 

5-4 Example of a List of Tasks Required in a Job (3 pages) 

5-5 "Reading" Skills Required in a Workplace: Example #1 

5-6 "Reading" Skills Required in a Workplace: Example #2 

5-7 Identifying Knowledges and Skills Required in a Job / 

5-8 Where to Get Additional Information: Names and Addresses of National 
Professional Organizations 
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Chapter 6 



Virginia's Guide 

Staff 

Development 

Resources 



CHAPTER PREVIEW: The identification and 
preparation of the teaching staff may be the most 
critical component of the workplace basic skills 
program. Suggestions are made for finding 
instructors and orienting them to the program and 
the workplace environment. 
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Roles and Responsibilities around Staff Development 



The Program Administrator: 

The program administrator has ultimate responsibility for staff development. For 
workplace programs, the administrator may utilize a trainer, and/or representatives 
from the client company. 

The Employer: 

Employers may or may not wish to be part of the instructional staff selection and training 
process. If it would be beneficial to do so, include the employer in the process. At times 
companies may suggest using an in-house instructor to teach the basic skills course. If the 
in-house instructor has a background in adult education, this may work. If he or she 
doesn't, suggest a co-facilitation process with an adult educator and an in-house trainer, 
ensuring that adult education practices will be used to present materials from the 
workplace. 

The Provider: 

Most often it is the responsibility of the provider to identify, hire, and train the best 
possible instructor(s). The identification of instructional staff may be the most critical 
component of the workplace process since the delivery of instruction determines both the 
quality of the entire program and, often, participant retention. 

The Trainer: 

Trainers are essential to the success of any workplace program and should be chosen 
carefully. For workplace basic skills programs, trainers assist educators in adapting 
educational practices to the language and culture of the workplace. Trainers of workplace 
basic skills instructors should possess: 

• Prior successful results in the training of instructors. (Good instructors may or 
may not possess the skills necessary to be effective trainers.) 

• A thorough knowledge of the culture and language of both adult education and 
business and industry. 

• The ability to model for instructors the best possible education/training techniques 
including: 

• active learning 

• cooperative/team learning 

• a variety of instructional strategies to meet the needs of all learning styles 

• multi-tasking 

• integrated learning 
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• facilitation techniques to develop critical thinking and problem solving 
abilities 

Recruitment and Selection of Instructors 

Recruiting instructional staff may be as easy as identifying an existing pool of interested, 
experienced professionals who can move easily into the work environment and adapt 
their teaching styles to the needs of the workplace. Or it may be as difficult as recruiting 
and training inexperienced personnel to work in a completely new environment. The 
recruitment process may include: 

• Advertising 

• Individual contacts 

• Referrals 

• Utilizing current staff 

• The grapevine 

The selection of the instructor should be made by the Program Administrator with input, 
as appropriate, from a variety of others, that may include: 

• The Regional Planner/Specialist 

• The Adult Education Coordinator 

• The Company Advisory Team 

• The Marketer 

• The Curriculum Designer 

• Other appropriate decision makers 

Based on the application and interview process, select instructor(s) who can best meet the 
needs of the business, industry or government employer and its employees/students. 

Look for instructors who have: 

• an appropriate academic background 

• experience teaching and/or training adults 

• proven success with adult learners 

• an understanding of who the client is 

• knowledge of resources 

• understanding of and appreciation for cultural diversity 

• knowledge of the adult learner (andragogy) 

• an understanding that the goal of business and industry in the United States is 
maintaining profit. 

In addition, workplace instructors should be: 

• Enthusiastic 
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• Flexible 

• Sensitive 

• Great listeners 

• Creative 

• Adaptable 



Preparation of Instructors 

After months (and sometimes years) of groundwork and planning by the marketer, 
employer, administrator, and curriculum developer, it’s finally time for classes to begin. 
The spotlight now turns to the instructor/facilitator upon whose shoulders much 
responsibility rests. 

Every instructor sent into a workplace should have a full appreciation of the environment 
in which he or she will be working, and knowledge of the key supporters of the program, 
the company contact, and background on how participants were recruited and selected. 

When the instructor enters the class for the first time, he or she should already have 
received a tour, background information about the company, staff development training 
which incorporates site specific curriculum development, and detailed information about 
the goals and objectives of the course and culture of the company. It is certainly possible 
to teach adult students in the workplace without this background information, but the task 
of the instructor becomes much easier if he or she is able to move quickly into the 
workplace culture. 



Who conducts the training? 

Instructional staff should be trained by someone with experience in workplace education, 
which may include a host of people such as: 

• Regional Planners 

• Regional Specialists 

• Employee Development Services 

• Private and public Literacy/ABE/GED providers 

• Professional workplace trainers 

• Employer representatives 

• Other appropriate staff development personnel 
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Identification of Instructor Training Heeds: 

After the instructor is selected, the training needs for that person must be determined. It’s 
vital that workplace instructors have as much information about the genesis of the 
workplace basic skills program as possible. Information gathered during the marketing, 
assessment, contracting, and curriculum development phases should be shared with the 
instructor. 

Remember, staff training and development should be designed to enable the instructor to 
meet the program's stated objectives. In making this determination, consider the 
curriculum to be presented. If it involves team-based learning, make sure the instructor 
has training using a team-based approach. 



What content should be included in the instructor training? 



program goals and objectives 
administrative responsibilities 
academic/teaching responsibilities 

name, address, telephone, voice mail, fax numbers, and e-mail addresses of all 

participating parties, especially the curriculum designer 

linkage responsibilities between project partners 

administrative and reporting procedures 

evaluation procedures 

follow \:p procedures 

understanding the culture and language of business 
history of the company in the community 

information about the company’s products/services and customers 
knowledge of the culture of the particular company where the program is to be 
held 



• immediate goals of the company and the particular program 

• the philosophy, including the vision and/or mission statement, and long range 
goals of the company 

• an understanding of the specific workplace environment 

[A facility tour is a must. Hint: Instructors should, if at all possible, tour the 
facility before the program begins and after the class has started. Meet with the 
manager, the company contact person, and union official, if applicable. Be seen 
on the shop floor when and where possible. Know and cheerfully follow safety 
policies (ie, areas where hard hats, safety glasses, steel-toed shoes, and ear plugs 
are required). Safety regulations and a company handbook are invaluable for the 
instructor/facilitator as well.] 

• the design and parameters of the program 

• desired program outcomes for the employer, employee/students, curriculum 
designer, program administrator, advisory team, and instructor 
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• how to use unfamiliar curriculum materials, assessment instruments, and 
computer software 

• awareness of privacy issues and confidentiality. 

• the role of the instructor as part of the planning process with the 
marketer/designer and the employer advisory team 

• how the program was marketed to employees to determine if further information 
is needed 



Additional Suggestions for Instructor Training: 

• Be sure that all appropriate participants are available for the training session. 
Whenever possible, include representatives from the client company. 

• Reserve an adequate block of time. 

• Conduct training in a quiet atmosphere where participants will not be disturbed by 
telephones, fax machines, or other interruptions. 

• Have all materials available that will be used in both the training session and the 
actual course. 

• Model good training practices. 



Evaluation 1 

Be sure to evaluate the staff development process from the perspective of all partners in 
the venture. T n addition, ask the instructor to evaluate the staff development process 
during and following the course. Incorporate all that you learn from the evaluation 
process into the next staff development session. A de-briefing session is extremely 
valuable for collecting information which will improve future programs, particularly 
when curriculums are customized. Adhere to the principal of continuous improvement for 
quality programs. 
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List of Resources Located in the Appendix 
6-1 Workplace Basic Skills Instructor Questionnaire 
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Virginia's Guide 



Chapter 7 



Delivery 

of 

Instruction 



CHAPTER PREVIEW: The delivery of instruction 
determines both the quality of the entire program and 
participant retention. It is critical for the instructor to 
successfully address the goals and objectives of the 
employer with the personal goals and skill levels of 
program participants. It is equally important for 
participants to clearly understand employer goals and 
objectives and to be involved in setting individual 
goals and class guidelines. Ideas for subsequent 
program evaluation are suggested. 
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Workplace Training -- A New Experience for Adult Educators 

For any workplace class, implementation of the program is the heart and soul of the 
process. Instructors who have worked in both public classes and workplace classes prefer 
the workplace classes in almost every instance. They find participants to be highly 
motivated, supportive of each other, pleased that the company is giving them an 
opportunity, and open to trying new approaches to learning. 

Analysis of program background guides the instructor in the method to use in the 
workplace classroom. Instruction is geared to the goals of the program (both stated and 
unstated), the academic level of participants, and the corporate culture. 

Again, there is no one “right” way to teach in a worksite. However, instructors should 
remember that much of the sound methodology they have practiced in other settings 
should also be applied in the workplace, along with additional behaviors. Think of the 
following as a “checklist”: 

Organization and Development: 

• Begin each session by stating what will be taught. 

• Explain the general purpose of the training before getting into details. 

• State the purpose of the training and link it to the job in the workplace. 

• Relate the purpose of the training to quality efforts in the workplace. 

• Relate the purpose of the training to safety concerns in the workplace. 

• Develop ideas in an orderly sequence. 

• Describe one step at a time. 

• Explain each step in detail. 

• Use documentation from the workplace appropriately. 

• Complete the lesson in the time allowed with appropriate time spent on each part. 

Communication and Delivery: 

• Speak clearly and briefly. 

• Use simple and easy-to-understand language. 

• Explain technical terms or jargon. 

• Exhibit patience. 

• Maintain eye contact with trainees. 

• Use gestures appropriately. 

• Vary pitch in voice. 

• End each session with a positive comment. 
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Interaction with the Trainees: 

• Encourage trainees to feel comfortable. 

• Ask trainees questions to check understanding. 

• Urge trainees to ask questions. 

• Respond when a trainee asks a question or makes a statement. 

• Encourage each trainee on efforts to participate and contribute. 

• Allow each trainee an opportunity to elaborate on how learning relates to job. 

• Repeat instructions when asked (in another way, if necessary). 

• Do not interrupt a trainee. 

• Relate to each trainee as an equal. 

• Relate the outcomes of the training to quality efforts in the workplace. 

• Relate the outcomes of the training to safety concerns in the workplace. 



Goals and Objectives of the Workplace Program 

It is imperative that the instructor know where the workplace class fits on the Adult 
Education/Workplace Curriculum Continuum because this placement provides the 
direction; i.e. goals and objectives, for the program. 

Programs designed to meet goals on the left end of the continuum are learner-driven. 
Often, although not always, instruction is individualized. However, group exercises and 
student participation are highly recommended because they provide valuable 
opportunities to include workplace materials and tailor learning to the work environment 
and culture. 

Programs designed on the right end of the continuum are business-driven and should be 
designed and taught/facilitated according to the stated goals and objectives of the class. 
This is not as easy as it sounds because in some instances student perception of the 
purpose of the class is quite different from that of management. 



Clarifying Employer Goals and Objectives 

In most cases, the class objectives will be clearly articulated during the curriculum design 
phase. If this is the case, the instructor should review the objectives as part of discussion 
during the first class. Employees may be confused about why the class is being offered 
and what the goals are. (The message sometimes gets lost between the marketing and 
implementation phases of the program development process.) 
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If programs are marketed as “basic skills refresher,” setting class objectives makes a good 
first session. In workplaces where teams are used to accomplish work, having small 
groups brainstorm about their goals for the program and ways it might improve the 
workplace can also lead to a clear statement of class goals. If the course is to be 
individualized; i.e. GED preparation, spend some time talking about how the class will 
operate. 



Establishing Individual Goals and Class Guidelines 

General logistics of the class should be set prior to the start of class; however, in some 
instances employers offer participants choices, such as which days and at what time the 
class will meet. Since adult learners have not usually had much experience controlling 
their own education process, setting class guidelines is a terrific way to get them started 
doing so. It is suggested that participants develop their own guidelines on such items as: 

• breaks 

• food 

• absences (providing it has not been set by the company) 

• helping others with work 

• correcting mistakes 

• participation in discussions 

Note: If the instructor or company has guidelines which must be followed, be sure to 
state them up-frori and indicate that these items are not up for discussion. Such things as 
the smoking policy and safety regulations fit into this category of class guidelines. 

When guidelines are finalized, have them copied onto flip chart paper and posted on the 
wall during all class sessions. Whenever a logistical dispute arises, the facilitator can 
refer to the guidelines for clarification. Items raised not covered by the guidelines can be 
added at any time. 

Stress that this class will be unlike those most people experienced in school. A good first 
class exercise is to ask small groups to brainstorm a list of characteristics of school as 
they remember it. These can be shared and categorized. The instructor can then go down 
the list and state objectives of the class in juxtaposition with “school” characteristics. 



End-of-Program Evaluation 

Teaching is a skill which needs fine-tuning. Use information collected during the 
evaluation phase to improve classroom instruction style. Feedback on evaluation of the 
instruction can be gathered in numerous ways. Just as in public adult education settings, 
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workplace evaluation should encompass the many evaluative tools that are within the 

realm of creative, flexible adult workplace educators. 

Some evaluative techniques are listed below. There are many more to be considered. 

• Survey employees (those who did not finish as well as those who did) 

• Participation rate 
Attendance record 

• Portfolio evaluation 

• Daily comment sheets (“ What did you like best about today ’s session? ”, “ What 
did you like least? ”, “ What would you like to see included our sessions? ”) 

• Learning contract (“Did we do what we said we would do? ”) 

• Self esteem - before/after 

• Pre-/post- expectations of management 

• Standardized evaluation forms 

• Anecdotal accounts 

• Comments from supervisors about the program’s effectiveness 

• Group evaluation (especially if teams were used during the class) 

• Evaluative staff meeting 

As with all other steps of the workplace basic skills program development process, 
teaching techniques can and should be constantly improved. Use information generated 
by the evaluation process to refine workplace teaching skills. Attend professional 
development seminars. Leam and share with others, particularly your students! 
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List of Resources Located in the Appendix 

7-1 Sample Introductory Comments to Workplace Students 

7-2 Learning Style Characteristics 

7-3 Learning Style Tips 

7-4 Learning Style Preference 

7-5 Workplace Teaching Tips 

7-6 Workplace Math Problems (sample) 

7-7 Lifelong Learning Evaluation Survey #1: XXXX Industries, Inc. 

7-8 Workplace Class Evaluation Survey #2 

7-9 Sample Evaluation Results: Basic Math Skills Class 

7-10 Tips for Effective (Lively and Exciting) Training 

7-1 1 Workplace Education versus Adult Basic Education, from 

“Instructor/Ethnographer in the Workplace: Approaches to Staff Development,” 
Mary Kay Gee and Charlotte Ullman, 1994-97 College of Lake County National 
Workplace Literacy Program. 
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Appendices 



Appendices 



All copyrighted materials are re-printed with the permission of the author and/or 
publisher for the sole purpose of publication in this guide. 

Introduction 

Int-1 The Workplace Workgroup 
Int-2 Evaluation Form for guide 
Int-3 Resources 

Int-4 Regional Planners and Specialist 

Int-5 VA Department of Education, Adult Education and Training 
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Chapter 1: Understanding the Need 

1-1 The Missing Link, Southport Institute for Policy Analysis. (Selected excerpts 
published in the Business Council Effective Literacy Newsletter, July, 1992.) 

1-2 Introduction to Workplace Literacy: Reshaping the American Workforce. (US 
Department of Education, Office of Vocation and Adult Education, Division of 
Adult Education and Literacy, May, 1 992.) 

1 -3 National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS): Report Summary 

1 -4 “Educational Characteristics of Persons over 25 in the New River Valley: 1 990 
Census” (sample handout) 

1-5 Characteristics of Today’s and Tomorrow’s Workplace, from What Work 

Requires of Schools: A SCANS Report for America 2000. Original Source: 
“Competing in the New International Economy,” Washington Office of 
Technology Assessment, 1990. 

1-6 Bibliographical information on Workplace Basics: The Skills Employers Want 

1-7 Bibliographical information on What Work Requires of Schools: A SCANS 

Report for America 2000 

1- 8 Bibliographical information on The State of the South: A Report to the Region 

and Its Leadership, MDC, Inc., April, 1996. 

Chapter 2: Marketing and Assessment of Training Needs 

2- 1 “Business as a Foreign Language: Glossary of Terms for the Workplace” 

2-2 “Workplace Jargon and Organization of Work.” Presented at the Virginia Adult 
Education Meeting, Lynchburg, VA, October 27-29, 1993. 

2-3 "Workplace Basics: How to Determine If You Need a Program.” Adapted from 
“Working Smarter Productivity Check-Up,” National Alliance of Business, 1991. 

2-4 Basic Skills Advisory Team Information Gathering Questions 

2-5 FORECAST Readability Formula. (Source: Jorie Philippi, Literacy at Work: 
The Workbook for Program Developers.) 

2-6 Workplace Basic Skills Action Plan [Personalize to Company X] 

2-7 Workplace Basics Advisory Committee (checklists) 

2-8 Critical Skills Advisory Team Minutes (sample) 

2-9 “Satisfied Customers”: Regional Employers Keeping Competitive through Basic 
Skills Education (sample) 

2-10 Marketing Basic Skills -- A Role Play. Presented at 1992 Petersburg VAILL. 

2-1 1 Sample Basic Skills Workplace Partnership Agreement 
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2-12 A Conversation on Workplace Education with an Employer Representative, from 
Region XII Adult Education Program in Martinsville, VA, on January 17, 1995. 
Published as an article in June 15, 1995 issue of Progress. 

2-13 “Teacher/Ethnographer in the Workplace: Approaches to Staff Development,” 
1994-97 College of Lake County National Workplace Literacy Program, Mary 
Kay Gee and Charlotte Ullman. 

2-14 “A List of Basic Skills for the Workplace,” in Upgrading Basic Skills for the 

Workplace , The Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, College of Education, 
Pennsylvania State University. (4 pages) 

2-15 “Applications of Reading Skills Found in the Workplace,” Performance 
Technology , 1989. 

2- 1 6 “Applications of Writing Skills Found in the Workplace,” Performance 
Technology , 1989. 

2-17 “Applications of Computation and Problem-Solving Skills Found in the 
Workplace,” Performance Technology , 1989. 

2-18 Reformatted version of “Applications of Reading Skills Found in the Workplace” 
to aid documentation. (2 pages) 

2-19 Reformatted version of “Applications of Writing Skills Found in the Workplace” 
to aid documentation. (2 pages) 

2-20 Reformatted version of “Applications of Computation and Problem-Solving Skills 
Found in the Workplace” to aid documentation. (2 pages) 

2-21 “WAGE: Essential Skills,” (a list of basic skills), from Governor’s Commission 
on Adult Literacy, Little Rock, Arkansas. 



Chapter 3: Recruitment and Selection 

3-1 Sample Memo from the Company (Recruitment Memo from the CEO) 

3-2 Sample #1: Interest Survey 

3-3 Sample #2: Interest Survey 

3-4 Sample #3: Interest Survey 

3-5 Sample #1 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Drive Yourself to Success! 

3-6 Sample #2 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Announcing RDP’s “Skills for Today” 

3-7 Sample #3 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Classes for Citizenship 

3-8 Sample #4 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Workplace Basics - Why Basic Skills? 
3-9 Sample #5 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Do You Want Free Help? 

3-10 Sample #6 “One Pager” Marketing Tools: Quiers Ayuda Gratis? 

3-11 Sample Introductory Comments to Potential Workplace Students 
3-12 Assessment Tools (Abbreviated Summary) 

3-13 Adult Education Information Sheet: General Placement at Enrollment 
3-14 Adult Education Information Sheet (form) 

3-1 5 Company XXX Training Survey. Adapted for the workplace from the Adult 
Education Information Form. 

3-16 Worksite Information Form 
3-17 Technical Skills Interest Survey 
3-18 Sample Workplace Interview 

3-19 Information Sheet Interpretation: Extension Teaching & Field Service 
3-20 Training Survey [Customize for Company] 



Chapter 4: Funding and Contracting 

4-1 Sample Budget Worksheet 

4-2 Sample Consultant Agreement 

4-3 Sample Instructor Letter of Agreement 

4-4 Sample Workplace Education Agreement Between the Adult Education Program 
(AEP) and the Workplace Institution 
4-5 Reviewing an RFP: Three Critical Steps 

4-6 “Tips on Grant Writing” by Susana Mincks. Published in Professional Tips for 
Adult and Continuing Educators, AAACE publication. 

4-7 “Funding Today - Make Your Proposal Narrative Reviewer-Friendly” by 
Jacqueline Ferguson, Education Grants Alert, May 28, 1991. 

4-8 “Proposal- Writing by the Numbers: ED’s Grant Scoring System,” Education 

Grants Alert, May 28, 1991. 

4- 9 “Make Proposals Stand Out To Beat Competition, Expert Says,” Education 

Grants Alert, May 28, 1992. 

Chapter 5: Curriculum Design 

5- 1 Sample Evaluation Form for Curriculum Design Phase 

5-2 Adult Education/Workplace Curriculum Continuum 
5-3 Job Analysis Matrix 

5-4 Example of a List of Tasks Required in a Job (3 pages) 

5-5 “Reading” Skills Required in a Workplace: Example #1 

5-6 “Reading” Skills Required in a Workplace: Example #2 

5-7 Identifying Knowledges and Skills Required in a Job 

5- 8 Where to Get Additional Information: Names and Addresses of National 

Professional Organizations 

Chapter 6: Staff Development Resources 

6- 1 Workplace Basic Skills Instructor Questionnaire 

Chapter 7: Delivery of Instruction 

7- 1 Sample Introductory Comments to Potential Workplace Students 

7-2 Learning Style Characteristics 

7-3 Learning Style Tips 

7-4 Learning Style Preference 

7-5 Workplace Teaching Tips 

7-6 Workplace Math Problems (sample) 

7-7 Lifelong Learning Evaluation Survey #1 : XXXX Industries, Inc. 

7-8 Workplace Class Evaluation Survey #2 

7-9 Sample Evaluation Results: Basic Math Skills Class 

7-10 Tips for Effective (Lively and Exciting) Training 

7-1 1 Workplace Education versus Adult Basic Education, from “Teacher/Ethnographer 
in the Workplace: Approaches to Staff Development,” Mary Kay Gee and 
Charlotte Ullman, 1 994-97 College of Lake County National Workplace Literacy 
Program. 



The Workforce Group 



Judy Bailev-Kinker 
7434 Srain Ave. 

Mechanicsville, VA 23111-5915 
804-236-4369 


Dot Hayes 

Adult and Continuing Education 
The Jefferson Center 
541 Luck Ave. SW Suite 3 3 0B 
Roanoke, VA 24016 
540-853-2151 


Brenda Bryant 
ALC/Pride Center 
1200-1208 Polk St. 
Lynchburg, VA 24504 
804-522-3761 


Betsy Mathias 
Independent Trainer 
Spotsylvania Vocational/Tech Center 
Spotslyvania, VA 22553 
540-898-8165 


Charles Goodman 

Marketing Director 

Smyth County Education Foundation 

Rt. 1 Box 102 

Atkins, VA 24311 

540-783-1777 


Dale Temple 

Regional Adult Education Planner 
Southside Programs for Adult and 
continuing Education 
6610 Commons Drive Suite 101 
Prince George, VA 23875 
800-321-6081 


Bill Greene 
22 Canary Drive 
Danville, VA 24540 
804-836-0506 


Steve Veno 

Adult Education Workplace Coordinator 
The Pride Center 
1200-1208 Polk St. 

Lynchburg, VA 24504 
804-522-3742 


Glenda Harrell 
PO Box 9175 
Greensboro, NC 27429 
910-545-1385 


Stacey Wright 

Regional Adult Education Program Planner 
Adult Learning Center 
22 Baltimore Ave. 

Danville, V A 24541 
800-804-6357 
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Workplace Guide Feedback Form 



We welcome your feedback in assisting us in continuing to improve and update 
this guide. 

1). What is your overall impression of the guide? 



2). How did you use the guide to assist you in planning and implementing 
programs? 



3). What suggestions for improvement would you make for this guide? 



4). What additional information would you include in this guide? Be specific. 



5). What did you like least about this guide? 



6). Other comments and suggestions: 



(Optional): Your Name: 

Phone Number: 



Please mail or fax to: 

VA Adult Education & Literacy Resource Center 
1015 W. Main Street, Box 842020 
Oliver Hall, Education. Bldg., Room 4080 
Richmond, VA 23284-2020 

(804) 828-7539 FAX; (804) 828-6521; 1-800-237-0178 
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Resources 

The following resources are among those available to assist the adult educator: 

• Education Resources Information Clearinghouse (ERIC) 

U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement 

555 New Jersey Avenue NW 

Washington, DC 20208-5720 

Telephone: (202)219-2289 

Email: eric@inet.ed.gov 

• National Alliance of Business 

12021 New York Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
Telephone: (202) 289-2936 
Fax: (202) 289-1303 
Internet: www.NAB.com 
Email: INFO@nab.com 

• National Clearinghouse on ESL Literacy Education 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1118 22 nd Street NW 
Washington, DC 20037-1214 
Telephone: (202) 429-9292 x200 
Internet: www.cal.org/ncle 
Email: ncle@cal.org 

• Regional Program Planners and Regional Specialist 

(See INT - 4) 

• Virginia Adult Education and Literacy Centers 

Virginia Commonwealth University 
1015 W. Main Street 
P O Box 842020 
Richmond, VA 23284-2020 
Telephone: 1-800-237-0178 
Fax: (804) 828-7539 
Internet: www.vcu.edu/aelweb/ 

Email: sjoyner@saturn.vcu.edu 

• Virginia Council for Adult Education and Literacy 
Rosallen McMath 

PO Box 2120 
Richmond, VA 23218 
Telephone: (804) 225-4639 
Fax: (804) 371-8654 
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• Virginia Department of Education, Adult Education T raining 

(See INT - 5) 

• Virginia Literacy Foundation 

700 E. Main Street 
Richmond, VA 23219 
Telephone: (804) 225-8777 

• Workforce Improvement Network 

One Buckingham Place 
James Madison University 
Harrisonburg, VA 22807 
Telephone: (540) 568-2930 
Fax: (540) 568-2933 

Internet: www.jmu.edu.continued/win/win/html 
Email: foucardl@jmu.edu 
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1111 PROGRAM PLANNER^ - - 


1 


Lee, Scott, Wise, 

City of Norton, Weber City, 
Jonesville 


Jack D. Sizemore 
148 Legion St. 

Weber City, VA 24290 

540-386-2433 (W) 

540-523-1402 (H) 

800-422-3433 

[F]540386-2242 

email:jsizemor@vdoe386.vak 

12ed.edu 


Working with 
Administrators 
Lead Teacher 


Rebecca Scott 
email: 

rtiscott@vdoe386.vak12ed.edu 


2 


Buchanan, Dickenson, Russell, 
Tazewell 


Maxine Mullins 
Buchanan Co. Sch. 
P.O. Box 833 
Grundy, VA 24614 
540-935-6335 (W) 
540-259-7431 (H) 
[F]540-935-7150 


In 703 area code an 
800 number is 
available 
800-887-6335 




3 


Bland, Carroll, Grayson, Smyth, 
Washington, Wythe, Cities of 
Galax, Bristol . 


Baja B. Conrad 
625 W. Main Street 
Abingdon, VA 24210 
540-628-1292 (W) 
540-628-9413 (H) 
800-322-7748 
[F]54 0-628-8767 


Recruitment 
Workplace 
Teacher Resource 
Lead Teacher 
Detail 


Deborah Lowe 
email: dsiowe@vapen. 
Marketing 


4 


Floyd, Giles, Montogomery, 
Pulaski, City of Radford 


Marfesa Clark 
NRCC 

Drawer 1127 
Dublin, VA 24084 
540-674-3652 (W) 
540-980-4003 (H) 

[F]54 0-674-3642 
email:nrciarm@nr.cc/ ;^.us 


Program planning 
Organization 
Lead Teacher 




5 


Allegheny, Botetourt, Craig, 
Roanoke, Cities of Roanoke, 
Salem, Covington, Clifton Forge 


Lynn Winfree 

Roanoke Cy Sch Ad & Ct Ed 
The Jefferson Center 
541 Luck Ave. 

Roanoke, VA 24016 
540-853-1418 (W) 
800-295-5525 

email: Iwinfree@vak12.ed.edu 


Mathematics, learning 
styles, economics, & 
numeracy instruction 




6 


Augusta. Bath, Highland, 
Rockbridge, Rockingham, 
Cities of Buena Vista, 
Harrisonburg, Lexington, 
Staunton, Waynesboro 


Martha Carper 
Dayton Learning Ctr. 
P.O. Box 10 
Dayton, VA 22821 
800-336-6012 
540-879-2730 (W) 
540-234-8302 (H) 

[F] 540-879-2033 


Coordination among 

agencies 

Listening, 

encouraging & 

counseling 

Tutoring 


Ray Blouin 
417 Momingside Dr. 
Lexington, VA 24450 
540-463-7386 (W) 
540-463-7823 (F) 

Serving: Bath, Highland 
Rockbridge, Rockbridge, 
Buena Vista, & Lexington 


7 


Clarke, Frederick, Page, 
Shenandoah, Warren, City of 
Winchester 


Joan Kushnir 
D. J. Howard Voc, Center 
Northern Shenandoah Valley 
ABE 

1 56 Dowel! Circle 
Winchester, VA 22602 
540-667-9744-800-435-5945 
540-662-0656 (H) 

[F]54 0-662-2797 


Portfolio assessment 
Staff develop/teach 
resource 
Individualization 
Task analysis in 
business from 
educational 
perspective 
Teaching AE class 


Phil Miller 


8 

1 











O 
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9 


Culpeper, Fauquier, Madison, 
Orange, Rappahannock 


Patricia Bmmmett 
Carver Piedmont Tech Ctr 
9432 James Madison Hwy. 
P.O. Box 999 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
540-825-01 57(W) 
800-371-7380 
540-948-3238 (H) 

[F] 540- 8 2 5-66 5 9 


Literacy volunteers 
Coordination among 
agencies 




10 


Albemarle, Fluvanna, Louisa, 
Nelson, City of Charlottesville, 
Greene 


Susan Emo 

Albemarle Public Schools 
401 Mclntire Rd 
Charlottesville VA 22902 
804-972-4073 (W) 
804-977-6652 (H) 
[F]804-296-5883 
email: 

semo@uva386.schools, virgin 
ia.edu 


Teaching AE class 
Community education 
Provides current 
information on grant 
sources & private 
funding 




11 


Amherst, Appomattox, Bedford, 
Campbell, Cities of Bedford, 
Lynchburg 


Vacant 






1 2 . 


Franklin, Henry, Patrick, 
Pittsylvania, Cities of Danville, 
Martinsville 


Diane Onwuchekwa 
Danville City Schools 
22 Baltimore Ave 
Danville VA 24541 
804-799-6471 (W) 
804-791-2582 (H) 
800-804-6357 
F 804-799-5000 
Email: 

onwuched@athena.ncat.edu 


Workplace 


Stacey Wright 
Danville City Schools 
22 Baltimore Ave 
Danville VA 24541 
804/799-6471 
800/804-6357 
F 804/799*5000 


13 


Mecklenburg, Brunswick, 
Halifax 


Sheila Harper 
SS VA Comm. College 
Rt. 1 Box 15 
Keysville, VA 23947. 
804-736-2085 (W) 
804-676-2291 (H) 


Write grants 
Collaboration 
Welfare reform 




14 


Amelia. Buckingham, Charlotte, 
Cumberland, Lunenburg, 
Nottoway, Prince Edward 


Robert Vogt 
Southside Virginia 
Community College 
Route 1, Box 15 
Keysville. VA 23947 
804-736-2085 (W) 
804-223-8753 (H) 

[F] 804-736-20 82 


Recruitment 
Workplace Ed 
Welfare Reform 
Grant Writing 




15 










16 


Caroline, King George, 
Spotsylvania, Stafford, and the 
City of Fredericksburg 




Administrative 
Problem solving 
Workplace 
Lead Teacher 
program 


Joyce Hamilton 
Spotsylvania Voc/Tech Center 
6703 Smith Station Rd 
Spotsylvania VA 22553 
540-898-8165 
800/433-1520 
[F] 540-891-2726 
email: 

jhamllto@mwc.vak1 2ed.edu 


17 

1 


Lancaster, Northumberland, 
Richmond. Westmoreland, 
Town of Colonial Beach 


Joe Spivey 
Successful Learning 
P.O. Box 911 
White Stone, VA 22578 
804-435-1853 

Judith Davis - Pres. 


Program organization 
lines of authority job 
decription 

Lead teacher program 
Recruitment volunteer 
instructors-staff 
development 


Joe Spivey 



o 




18 


Essex, Gloucester, King 
William, King & Queen, 
Mathews, Middlesex, Town of 
West Point 


Danielle Robinson 
Middlesex Co. Sch. 
PO Box 206 
Saluda, VA 23149 
804-758-3928 


Family Literacy 
Workplace Literacy 
Community- 
Collaboration 




19 


Dinwiddie, Greensville, Prince 
George, Surry, Sussex, Cities 
of Colonial Heights, Emporia, 
Hopewell, Petersburg 


Kathy Anderson 
Southside Programs for Adult 
and Continuing Education 
6610 Commons Drive, Suite 
101 

Prince George, VA 23875 
804-733-2670 (W) 
800-321-6081 
[F]804- 733-2673 


Mentoring, 
assessment, grant 
writing, & fellowship 
writing 


Dale Temple 


20 


Isle of Wight, Southhampton, 
Cities of Franklin, Suffolk 


Catherine Boccard 
Center for Lifelong Learning 
The Western Tidewater Adult 
Ed. Program 
4169 Pruden Blvd 
Suffolk, VA 23434 
757-539-7407 <W) 
757-877-8288 (H) 

[F]804-5 39-0733 
email: 

cboccard@pen.k1 2.va.us 


Teaching AE class 
Participortary learning 
Coalition building 
Portfolios 




21 










22 


Accomack, Northampton 


Maureen Dooley 
E.S.C.C. 

29300 Lankford Hwy. 

Melfa, VA 23410 

757-787-5941 (W) 

757-782-5941 (H) 

[F]804-787-5919 

ema il: mdooley® leo . vsla .ed u . 


Family Literacy 
Teaching AE class 
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PHONE 


FAX 


LENNOX L. MCLENDON, ED.D., lmclendo@pen.kl2.va.ua 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR (PROGRAM MANAGER ) . 


225-2293 


371-2456 


ADULT EDUCATION SPECIALISTS 




ELIZABETH HAWA, ehiwa@pen.kl2.vi.ui 

SPECIALIST (PROGRAM PLANNING. PERFORMANCE INDICATORS. WORKPLACE 
EDUCATION) 


225-2836 


REBECCA J. MOAK, PH.D. , rmo4k@pcn.kl2.vi.ua 
SPECIALIST (DATA) 


371-2924 


ERNESTINE H. SCOTT, ED.D., ehacoa@pen.kI2.va.ua 

SPECIALIST ( WELFARE REFORM. FAMILY LITERACY, PERFORMANCE INDICATORS'* 


371-7852 


ELLEN SHEPHERD, cshcphcr@pcn.kl2.v*.ui 
GRANTS MANAGER 


225-2850 


PATRICIA S. TA’ANI, PH.D., plaanl@pen.kI2.vt.ua 

SPECIALIST (GED CHIEF EXAMINER. ADULT SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


371-2333 


SUPPORT STAFF 




ELISE LEONE. OFFICE SERVICES SPECIALIST, eieone@pen.kl2.vt.ui 


225-2075 


HELEN D. SHOOK (PROGRAM SUPPORT TECHNICIAN - GRANTS ADMINISTRATION* 


371-2768 


MICHELLE PHILLIPS (PROGRAM SUPPORT TECHNICIAN) 

ASSISTANT GED CHIEF EXAMINER OED HOTLINE 


786-4642 

371-2334 






COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION AND LITERACY 




ROSALLEN MCMATH. (EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR), rmcmith@pen.kl2.va ui | 


225-4639 | 


371-2456 






The Missing Link 

Selected Excepts Published in the 3C zi* Newsletter, July 1992 

Tne Missing Link was a two-year study conducted by the Southport Institute for Policy Analysts 
(SIP A) 

Small businesses represent 99% of all US businesses; employ 57% of the workforce; and generate 
two out of every three new jobs. 

Tne studv consisted of four survevs: (1) a national mail and telephone survey of a random sampling 
of 1 1 000 small and medium-sized firms; (2) a more targeted mail survey of 4,3 17 members of the 
National Association of Manufacturers; (3) a separate telephone survey of 77t> small firms; , and (4) a 
survev of 1,535 members of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) 
to learn about the “supply side” of employer-sponsored basic skills instruction. 



Findings 

At present, 3-5% of small firms have workplace educadon programs in operauon (15,000 to 25,000 
program serve some 2000,000 to 300,000 people) 

Tne number of new and small business program starts has increased dramadcally in the last three 
years. 

Manufacturers are also in the lead in iniuating some form of work reorganizauon during the past 
three years. 

Medium-sized firms are much more likely to have workplace educadon programs than very small 
businesses. 

Tne vast majority of programs are taught at the worksite (pardcipation is likely to be voluntary', with 
partial reieased-dme given to workers). 

Contrarv to expectation, the issue of reieased-time is not a major barrier to the establishment of 
workplace education programs. 

Worries about higher employee turnover as a result of improved educadon is not the major 
disincenuve to providing workplace literacy' programs that has commonly been thought. In fact, small 
businesses with educadon programs report lower turnover rates than those without programs. 
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only on their ability to improve productivity and 
prices, but also on their ability' to deliver quality, 
variety, convenience, and customization in time to 
take advantage of market trends. 

Workers need a wide array of skills, especially 
during production and marketing of goods, to 
meet new competitive standards. Production 
increases due to automation and reduced personnel 
costs do not mean success in a global economy. 

By the mid-1980s, employers realized that 
employees capable of meeting international 
competition needed job competencies that hinged 
on adequate education. If the economy could not 
meet these demands, others would. Industries 
began to extend investment in employee education 
to front-line workers in production and service 
delivery systems. Still, America was falling 
behind. 5 



By 1988, businesses, industries, unions, educators 
and individuals were bringing the issue of 
American global competitiveness and workers’ 
needs for basic skills enhancement to the attention 
of federal policymakers. If workers increased 
basic skills, proponents argucd,Nvorkers’ 
effectiveness on the job would increase. America’s 
ability to compete globally would be enhanced. 

But federal leadership was required. 

The firs major federal legislation that addressed 
the issue of education skills, ■ t the workforce was 
the Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988 (which became P.L. 100-418). The 
legislation focused on made issues, but also 
included provisions to create a national program 
of workplace literacy grants that would support 
the provision of job-related basic skills to 
workers. 



5 Camevale, A., America and the 
New Economy, 1991, p. 1. 
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